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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  analyze  the  meaning  of 
the  concept  Faculty  of  Education  as  found  in  freshmen, 
seniors,  and  graduates  who  differ  in  social  background  and 
personality  factors.  The  social  background  considered  was 
urban  versus  rural,  while  the  personality  factors  were 
extraversion-introversion  and  neuroticism  as  measured  by 
the  Mauds ley  Personality  Inventory.  The  focus  was  on  the 
meaning  of  this  concept  as  measured  by  the  semantic  differen 
tial  instrument.  The  freshmen  and  seniors  were  under¬ 
graduates  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  while  the  graduates 
were  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  studying 
through  various  departments  of  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

Meaning  as  measured  by  the  semantic  differential  technique 
was  found  to  be  characterized  by  a  greater  degree  of  diff¬ 
erentiation  in  those  of  greater  education.  However,  this 
degree  of  differentiation  in  meaning  differed  in  the  social 
and  personality  variables  of  the  subjects. 

Greater  differentiation  of  meaning  was  also  found  in  the 
rural  and  introversion  groups.  Since  the  sample  lacked 
individuals  high  on  the  N  scale,  no  inferences  are  suggested 
with  regard  to  differentiation  of  meaning  among  subjects 
high  in  neuroticism. 
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Greater  homogeneity  was  characteristic  of  groups  who  were 
1)  extraverted,  2)  of  rural  background,  and  3)  more  highly 
educated,. 

In  all  groups  in  this  study  the  attitude  towards  the  Faculty 
of  Education  was  in  the  direction  usually  considered  to  be 
socially  desirable.  The  semantic  profiles  on  three  scales 
of  the  evaluative  dimension,  like .  important .  and  attractive . 
were  similar  although  not  identical  for  all  groups  considered. 
The  profiles  of  the  freshmen  and  seniors  on  the  evaluative 
dimension  were  very  similar. 

The  greatest  intensity  of  attitudes  was  among  freshmen,  least 
among  seniors,  with  the  graduates  coming  between  these  two. 

As  the  level  of  study  of  the  groups  increased,  attitude  became 
more  homogeneous. 
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CHAPTER  I 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  PROBLEM 

Osgood  (1957)  has  stated  that  the  understanding  of  mean¬ 
ing  can  be  enhanced  if  one  makes  the  assumption  that  mean¬ 
ing  has  various  dimensions.  By  using  the  semantic  differen¬ 
tial  instrument  with  various  groups  and  various  concepts, 
Osgood  isolated  three  dimensions  of  meaning.  This  was  done 
by  using  factor  analysis*  Since  these  dimensions  appeared 
in  numerous  analyses,  Osgood  considers  them  basic  in  an 
understanding  of  meaning.  These  dimensions  are  evaluative,, 
potency,  and  activity.. 

Osgood  considers  the  evaluative  dimensions  to  be  the  attit- 
udinal  component  of  meaning.  In  his  analyses  Osgood  found 
this  evaluative  or  attitudinal  dimension  to  be  the  dominant 
factor  in  an  understanding  of  meaning.  In  terms  of  the 
semantic  differential,  the  evaluative  dimension  tended  to 
account  for  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  total  variance* 

This  was  approximately  twice  the  total  variance  accounted 
for  by  the  potency  dimension.  This  dimension,  in  turn, 
accounted  for  approximately  twice  the  total  variance  accoun¬ 
ted  for  by  the  activity  dimension.. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  analyze  the  meaning  of  the 
concept  Faculty  of  Education  as  found  in  freshman,  seniors, 
and  graduates,  who  differ  in  social  background  and  personality 
factors.  The  social  background  considered  was  rural-urban 
and  the  personality  factors  were  measured  by  the  Maudsley 
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Personality  Inventory,  The  focus  of  analysis  will  be  on 
the  meaning  of  this  concept  as  measured  by  the  semantic 
differential  instrument.  The  freshmen  and  seniors  are  under 
graduates  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  while  the  graduates 
are  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  studying 
through  various  departments  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,. 

VALUE  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  study  has  merit  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

1,  The  semantic  differential  analysis  of  meaning  lends 
itself  to  rigorous  quantitative  analysis  not  found  in 
other  methods, 

2. -  Attitude  studies  have  tended  to  provide  inconclusive 

results.  This  is  the  result  of  the  use  of  invalidated 
instruments  and  ad  hoc  postulations.  The  semantic  diff¬ 
erential  instrument  avoids  this  by  lending  itself  to 
rigorous  statistical  control.  It  also  has  the  value  of 
placing  the  concept  of  attitude  as  an  intervening 
variable  within  a  theoretical  framework, 

Ho  study  has  been  done  to  analyze  the  meaning  of  an 
educational  concept  to  Education  students,. 

4,  No  comparative  study  employing  the  semantic  differential 
has  been  done* 

5*  No  study  has  been  done  to  analyze  the  interaction  of 
social  or  personality  factors  with  meaning. 
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CHAPTER  IT 

THE  LOGIC  OF  SEMANTIC  DIFFERENTIATION 
AND  THE  SEMANTIC  DIFFERENTIAL 
(After  Osgood,  Suci,  and  Tannenbaum ,  1957?  Chapters  1-4) 

Few  systematic  attempts  have  been  made  to  measure  meaning 
in  a  quantitative  fashion.  There  are  various  reasons  for 
this:  for  one,  n meaning”  for  psychologists  has  the  connota¬ 

tion  of  being  inherently  nonmaterial  and  hence  seemingly 
divorced  from  the  observables  emphasized  in  S-R  psychology  * 
Also,  it  is  so  complex  that  philosophically  it  is  considered 
to  be  uniquely  and  infinitely  variable  and  hence  resistant 
to  easy  measurement. 

In  spite  of  these  two  characteristics  the  variable  of  mean¬ 
ing  has  significance  for  psychologists  and  social  scientists. 
Meaning  (whether  termed  attitude  or  value  or  Intervening 
variable)  and  its  change  is  central  to  social  activity  and 
the  principal  aim  of  education.  How  a  child  reacts  in  a 
learning  situation  will  depend  upon  the  meaning  of  that  sit¬ 
uation  to  the  child. 

The  problem  of  meaning  as  an  intervening  variable  is  not 
greatly  different  from  that  of  emotion  or  intelligence.  As 
a  variable  it  is  useful  to  the  extent  of  its  integration, 
conceptually  and  empirically,  with  existing  theory  and  its 
quant if iability. 
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I  THE  MEANING  OF  "MEANING" 

The  meanings  of  "meaning"  are  as  numerous  as  the  disciplines 
concerned  with  language,  and  more,  because  of  the  lack  of 
agreement  within  a  given  discipline.  Each  discipline,  how¬ 
ever,  tends  to  form  its  own  characteristic  definition  in 
terms  of  the  situations  and  activities. 

Morris  (Osgood  et_  al,  1957>  p.3)  classified  meaning  in  this 
way:  pragmatic  meaning,  syntactical  meaning,  and  semantic 

meaning.  It  is  this  last  one  which  tends  to  concern  philo¬ 
sophers  and  psychologists  because  it  deals  with  the  relation 
of  signs  to  their  signif icates.  The  psychologist  usually  is 
concerned  with  isolating  the  distinctive  mediational  process 
or  state  hypothesized  to  occur  in  the  organism  whenever  a 
sign  is  received  (decoded)  and  produced  (encoded). 

The  problem  central  to  mediation  is  that  the  "pattern  of 
stimulation  which  is  a  sign  is  never  identical  with  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  stimulation  which  is  the  significate"  (Ibid., p, 3). 
However,  the  sign  does  come  in  some  way  to  elicit  behaviors 
which  are  distinctive  of  the  significate.  The  question  arises: 
under  what  condition  does  a  stimulus  which  is  not  the  signi¬ 
ficate  become  a  sign  of  that  significate? 

There  are  a  number  of  psychological  theories:  mentalistic, 
dualistic,  substitutional,  and  dispositional.  The  first  three 
theories  no  longer  enjoy  any  repute  in  psychology  and  it  is 

to  the  last,  the  dispositional  theory,  that  we  turn  our  atten— 
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Certain  stimulus  patterns  have  a  "wired-in"  connection  with 
certain  behavioral  patterns  (unconditioned  reflexes)  while 
additional  stimuli  acquire  this  capacity  (conditioned  re- 
flexes)*  Those  stimuli,  in  a  given  situation,  which  regularly 
and  reliably  elicit  a  predictable  pattern  of  behavior  are 
termed  signifi cates*.  Since  in  naive  organisms  many  stimuli 
do  not  have  this  capacity  the  question  is:  how  can  such 
initially  meaningless  stimuli  become  meaningful  signs  for 
the  organism  affected  by  them? 


On  the  basis  of  studies  in  conditioning  the  following  general 
ization  emerges: 

Whenever  some  stimulus  other  than  the  significate  is 
contiguous  with  the  significate,  it  will  acquire  an 
increment  of  association  with  some  portion  of  the 
total  behavior  elicited  by  the  significate  as  a  re¬ 
presentational  mediation  process  (Ibid. *  p.4) . 


In  Figure  1A,  because  of  the  contiguous  association  of  a 
neutral  stimulus  with  a  significate  (S) ,  certain  detachable 
components  of  the  significate,  (r^,r^)  are  more  likely  to 
become  conditioned  to  this  neutral  stimulus,  such  that  the 
no  longer  neutral  stimulus,  in  this  situation,  is  capable  of 
eliciting  part  (r-^. .  ,v)  of  the  total  behavioral  pattern 
elicited  by  the  significate  (R^«#„iT).  This  formerly  neutral 
stimulus  is  now  called  the  sign  tSj  .  Figure  IB  represents 
this  stimulus -producing  process  just  described  (rm...sm). 
This  process  is  representational  because  the  sign  elicits 

part  of  the  behavior  produced  by  the  significate.  It  is 
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(From  C.E.  Osgood,  1953»  p.39 7) 
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(From  Osgood,  Suci,  &  Tannenbaum,  195 7, P* 7) 


Figure  1 

Symbolic  account  of  the  development  of  sign 
processes. 

A. Transference  of  detachable  components  from 
significate  to  sign;  B. Development  of 
representational  mediation. 
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mediational  because  the  self-stimulation  (sm)  produced  by 
this  short-circuited  reaction  can  now  become  associated  with 
a  variety  of  instrumental  acts  (Rx) ,  which  "take  account  of" 
the  signlf icate.  This  explanation,  then,  links  the  sign  and 
the  significate  through  the  identification  of  the  disposition 
(rm)  with  the  behavior  produced  by  the  significate.  Thus, 
as  Osgood,  et  al  say, 

Words  represent  things  because  they  produce  in  human 
organisms  some  replica  of  the  actual  behavior  toward 
these  things,  as  a  mediation  process  (Ibid. t  p.7). 

To  state  the  proposition  formally: 

A  pattern  of  stimulation  which  is  not  the  significate 
is  a  sign  of  that  sjgnificate  if  it  evokes  in  the 
organism  a  mediating  process,  this  process  (a)  being 
some  fractional  part  of  the  total  behavior  elicited 
by  the  significate  and  (b)  producing  responses  which 
would  not  occur  without  the  previous  contiguity  of 
non-signif icate  and  significate  patterns  of  stimulation 
(Ibid.  ,  p.7)  • 

This  conception  divides  the  S-R  model  into  two  stages,  both 
explicable  in  terms  of  S-R  theory.  The  first  stage  (decoding) 
is  the  association  of  signs  with  representational  mediation 
(i.e.  interpretation) .  The  second  stage  (encoding)  is  the 
association  of  mediated  self-stimulation  with  overt  instru¬ 
mental  sequences  (i.e.  expression  of  ideas).  Thus  the  sign 
is  related  to  the  significate  because  of  the  common  properties 
(r^)  and  to  overt  behavior  through  the  mediation  function. 

In  the  area  of  communication  the  vast  majority  of  signs 
are  what  are  termed  assigns  -  that  is,  their  meanings  are 
"assigned"  to  them  by  association  with  other  signs  rather 
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than  by  direct  association  with  a  significate.  Therefore  it 
is  evident  that  the  meanings  individuals  have  for  the  same 
sign  will  be  a  function  of  the  extent  of  the  valuation  of 
their  behavior  toward  the  things  signified.  That  is,  the 
composition  of  the  representational  process  (i.e.,  the 
meaning  of  the  sign)  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  total 
behavior  occurring  while  the  sign  is  being  established.  As 
in  Figure  2,  the  stimulus  pattern  /S/  acquires  portions  of 
the  mediating  reactions  already  associated  with  the  primary 
signs  jS^l  . 

As  a  result,  the  meanings  of  a  representative  sample  of 
signs  will  reflect  the  individual  experience,  and,  such 
experience  should  be  characteristic  of  assigns  since  their 
representational  processes  depend  upon  the  samples  of  other 
signs  with  which  they  occur.  However,  because  of  the  same¬ 
ness  of  human  organisms  and  stability  of  physical  laxvs,  the 
meanings  of  most  primary  perceptual  signs  should  be  quite 
constant  inter individually.  Also,  with  stability  of  learn¬ 
ing  experiences  of  a  given  culture,  meanings  of  most  common 
verbal  signs  will  be  highly  similar. 

Because  language  signs  are  associated  with  certain  represent¬ 
ational  processes  they  are  used  consistently  in  certain 
situations  and  consistently  produce  certain  behavior.  Also, 
for  this  reason,  they  occur  in  predictable  association  with 
other  signs  in  messages  to  form  the  linguistic  meaning.  Thus 
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Figure  2 

Development  of  an  assign 

(From  Osgood  et  aj.,  o£#  clt. .  p.7) 
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this  very  consistency  determines  the  nature  of  representa¬ 
tional  processes  and  hence  psychological  meaning. 

To  summarize,  the  meaning  of  ''meaning"  for  which  an  index 
is  desired  is  a  psychological  one  -  that  process  or  state 
hypothesized  as  a  consequence  of  sign-stimuli  and  an  ante¬ 
cedent  of  sign-responses.  This  cognitive  state  has  been 
identified  with  a  representational  mediation  process  and 
conditions  under  which  such  a  process  develops  have  been 
stated.  The  index  developed  to  serve  as  a  measure  of  these 
processes  is  the  semantic  differential. 

II  THE  PROBLEM  OP  MEASUREMENT 

Since  meaning  is  an  elusive  psychical  phenomena  measure¬ 
ment  has  posed  a  considerable  problem.  To  measure  what  goes 
on  within  the  organism  some  observable  output  must  be  used 
as  an  index.  That  is,  "we  wish  to  find  a  kind  of  measurable 
activity  or  behavior  sensitive  to  meaningful  states,  and 
minimally  dependent  upon  other  variables"  (Ibid. .  p.10). 

Such  a  search  has  involved  physiological,  learning,  associa¬ 
tion,  perceptual,  and  scaling  methods.  Much  of  it  has  proved 
to  be  inadequate  when  evaluated  against  the  usual  criteria 
for  measuring  instruments. 

Rating  scales  have  been  the  most  popular.  Some  psychologists 
have  scaled  traits  and  attitudes,  while  others  have  scaled 
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associate  values  of  nonsense  or  meaningful  materials.  Little 
effort,  however,  was  made  to  measure  meaning  until  Hosier 
(19^1)  did  a  study  using  an  eleven-point  scale  to  tap  the 
evaluative  dimension  of  meaning.  However,  the  basic  assump¬ 
tion  is  that  meanings  vary  multidimensionally ,  so  therefore 
an  instrument  is  necessary  to  provide  such  an  analysis  of 
mean ing. 

Ill  THE  SEMANTIC  DIFFERENTIAL 

Recalling  Figure  1  we  shall  call  the  overt  instrumental  acts 
Rx  These  acts  are  responses  to  the  signs  which 

are  assumed  to  depend  upon  a  previous  association  of  sign  and 
significate  to  establish  a  certain  meaning  for  that  sign* 

Although  many  nonlinguistic  responses  may  constitute  Rx 
(and  hence  serve  as  an  index  of  rm)  they  are  difficult  to 
quantify  into  comparable  units.  Therefore  we  will  centre 
on  linguistic  responses. 

Language  as  an  Index  of  Meaning:  The  basic  function  of 
language  is  communication  of  meaning.  To  find  out  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  something  for  a  person  we  ask  him  to  tell  us.  While 
unrestricted  linguistic  output  of  this  sort  has  a  high  pre¬ 
sumptive  validity,  it  has  as  much  validity  as  any  technique 
based  on  introspection.  For  highly  intelligent  and  verbally 
fluent  subjects  it  may  be  ideal,  but  less  ideal  for  less 
fluent  subjects. 
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As  valid  as  such  output  may  be  it  does  not  lend  easily  to 
quantification.  The  semantic  differential  solves  this 
problem  and  allows  comparison  of  outputs  of  different  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  same  term.. 

The  semantic  differential  is  essentially  a  combination  of 
controlled  association  and  scaling  procedures.  The  subject 
is  provided  with  a  concept  and  a  set  of  bipolar  scales. 

His  task  is  to  indicate  on  each  of  the  seven-step  scales 
the  direction  and  intensity  of  association.  In  this  way 
over  the  series  of  scales  the  meaning  of  the  sign  becomes 
isolated.  By  this  means  even  less  fluent  persons  are  able 
to  indicate  a  large  number  of  judgements.  However,  as 
Osgood  et_  al  state  “the  crux  of  the  method  .....  lies  in 
selecting  the  sample  of  descriptive  bipolar  terms”  (Ibid., 
p.20).  In  other  words  the  sample  should  be  representative 
of  meaningful  judgements  but  small  enough  to  be  efficient. 

In  summary,  the  semantic  differential  must  meet  these  re¬ 
quirements:  a)  a  carefully  devised  sample  of  alternative 
responses  for  intersubject  standardization,  b)  an  elicit¬ 
ing  of  response  to  eliminate  encoding  fluency  and  c)  a 
representation  of  the  major  dimensions  of  meaning.  While 
the  bipolar  terms  indicate  direction  of  meaning,  Intensity 
is  indicated  by  the  insertion  of  a  scale  between  the  terms. 
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IV  THE  LOGIC  OP  SEMANTIC  DIFFERENTIATION 


The  constructs  of  the  theoretical  model  provide  the  re¬ 
lation  between  meaning  as  representational  mediation  pro¬ 
cess  and  the  operations  of  measurement  of  the  semantic  diff¬ 
erential  technique: 

We  begin  by  postulating  a  semantic  space,  a  region  of 
some  unknown  dimensionality  and  Euclidean  in  character.. 
Each  semantic  scale,  defined  by  a  pair  of  polar  (opposite- 
in-meaning)  adjectives,  is  assumed  to  represent  a  straight 
line  function  that  passes  through  the  origin  of  this 
space,  and  a  sample  of  such  scales  then  represents  a 
multi-dimensional  space.  The  larger  or  more  representa¬ 
tive  the  sample,  the  better  defined  is  the  space  as  a 
whole  (Ibid.,  p.25)* 

To  define  the  space  with  maximum  efficiency,  one  would  need 
to  know  the  minimum  number  or  orthogonal  dimensions  which 
would  exhaust  the  dimensionality  of  the  space.  In  practice, 
one  uses  as  many  independent  dimensions  as  can  be  measured 
and  identified  reliably. 


To  determine  meaning  a  sample  of  scales,  believed  to  be 
representative  of  the  dimensions  of  meaning,  is  selected. 

A  subject  then  judges  the  concepts  against  a  series  of  scales 
such  as  the  following 


good 

bad 

fast 

slow 

happy 

sad 

Each  judgement  represents  a  selection  among  a  set  of  given 
alternatives  and  serves  to  localize  the  concept  as  a  point 
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in  the  semantic  space.  The  validity  of  this  point  as  the 
operational  meaning  of  the  concept  will  depend  on  the  number 
and  representativeness  of  the  scales.  Also,  given  the  point, 
one  can  reproduce  the  original  judgements  by  orthogonal  pro¬ 
jection  onto  any  line  passing  through  the  origin  of  the  space 
(i.e,  any  scale).  Semantic  differentiation,  then,  is  the 
allocation  of  a  concept  to  a  point  in  the  semantic  space  by 
selection  from  among  a  set  of  scaled  semantic  alternatives. 

Any  difference  in  meaning  is  then  a  function  of  the  differences 
in  their  allocations  within  the  space. 

The  point  in  space  has  two  essential  properties  -  direction 
from  the  origin,  and  distance  from  the  origin.  These  can  be 
identified  as  quality  and  intensity  of  meaning,  respectively. 
The  direction  is  determined  by  the  bipolar  terms  and  the 
intensity  by  the  scale  position  checked. 

If  one  assumes  that  there  is  some  "finite  number  of  represen¬ 
tational  mediation  reactions  available  to  the  organism  and . 

that  the  number  of  these  alternative  reactions . corresponds 

to  the  number  of  dimensions  or  factors  in  the  semantic  space 
. (then  the) . direction  of  a  point . will  then  cor¬ 
respond  to  what  reactions  are  elicited  by  the  sign,  and 
distance  from  the  origin  will  correspond  to  the  intensity  of 
the  reaction"  ( Ibid. .p,2 7) 
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Figure  3A  represents  an  attempt  to  coordinate  these  two 
models  graphically.  The  sign  is  represented  as  a  point  in 
an  n-dimensional  space  (here,  3  dimensions),  with  projec¬ 
tions  onto  each  of  the  dimensions.  The  magnitude  and  direc 
tion  and  extremeness  of  the  judgements  against  thos  scales 
of  the  differential  representing  this  dimension.  The  dis¬ 
tance  is  assumed  to  be  proportional  to  the  intensity  with 
which  the  sign  elicits  the  mediating  reaction  corresponding 
to  this  dimension. 


Part  B  of  the  figure  represents  the  meaning  of  this  sign  as 

a  simultaneous  hierarchy  of  representational  reactions. 

(It  is  assumed)  that  whereas  the  reciprocal  reactions 

within  each  dimension  are . incompatible,  those 

corresponding  to  independent  dimensions  are . 

compatible  and  hence  capable  of  simultaneous  excit¬ 
ation.  (What  has  been  done) .  is  to  divide  the 

total  representational  mediation  process  into  a  set 
of  bipolar  components,  the  meaning  of  the  sign  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  pattern  and  intensity  with  which 
the  components  are  elicited  (Ibid,  .p.,28) 

The  actual  behavior  of  each  subject  is  as  follows.  Each 

item  presents  the  situation 

(CONCEPT) 

Polar  term  X  _ _  :  :  : _ polar  term  Y 

12345  IT  7 

in  which  the  scale  positions  have  been  defined  in  the 
instructions  as 

(1)  extremely  X  (7)  extremely  X 

(2)  quite  X  (6)  quite  X 

(3)  slightly  X  (5)  slightly  X 

(4)  neither  X  nor  X;  equally  X  and  X 
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rml 

rmlll 


Figure  3 

Assumed  relation  between  mediation  and 

r  ■ 

semantic  models.  (From  Osgood  et.  al,  op.  clt .  .P.25) 
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It  is  assumed  that  the  terms  ‘'extremely”,  “quite”,  and 

"slightly”,  as  linguistic  quantifiers,  are  associated  with 

more  or  less  equal  degrees  of  intensity  of  whatever  represen 

tational  process  (X  or  Y)  happens  to  be  elicited. 

Any  concept  being  judged  is  a  sign  eliciting  a  distinc¬ 
tive  set  of  component  rm,s  and  rra,s  with  differing 
intensities.  Similarly,  the  polar  terms  defining  the 
scales  are  signs  eliciting  their  own  characteristic 
patterns  of  rn,s  and  rm,s,  and  when  combined  with 
quantifiers  associated  with  scale  positions,  each  scale 
position  elicits  an  r  pattern  whose  selection  depends 
on  the  polar  term  and  whose  intensity  depends  on  the 
quantifier  (Ibid. ,p.29) . 


In  summation,  the  location  of  a  concept  in  the  semantic 
space  defined  by  a  set  of  factors  in  equated  with  the  evoc¬ 
ation  by  the  concept  of  a  set  of  component  mediating  reactions. 
The  direction  in  space  is  equated  to  what  mediators  are 
evoked  and  the  distance  from  the  origin  being  equated  to 
how  Intensely  these  are  evoked.  Consequently,  each  position 
on  a  semantic  scale  is  associated  with  a  complex  mediating 
reaction  of  which  the  dominant  component  depends  on  the 
polar  term  and  the  intensity  depends  on  the  quantifier .. 


V  THE  DIMENSIONALITY  OF  THE  SEMANTIC  SPACE 


The  meaning  of  a  sign  has  been  defined  as  a  representational 
mediation  process,  a  complex  reaction  divisible  into  some 
unknown  but  finite  number  of  components.  For  measurement 
operations  this  complex  reaction  has  been  identified  with  a 
point  in  a  multidimensional  space.  The  projections  of  this 
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point  are  assumed  to  correspond  with  the  component  mediating 
reactions  and  their  degrees  of  intensity. 

The  first  step  is  to  determine  the  major  dimensions  of  the 
space.  The  logical  tool  is  factor  analysis.  Osgood  et  al 
describe  a  number  of  factor  analytic  studies  to  determine 
the  major  dimensions  and  the  results  reveal  a  persistence  of 
reappearance  of  a  particular  factor  structure.  The  generality 
of  this  structure  was  tested  in  several  studies  (Ibid., 
chapter  2)  by  varying  subject  population,  concepts,  judge¬ 
mental  situation,  and  factoring  method.  The  same  primary 
factors  reappeared. 

In  a  typical  study  (Ibid. ,pp. 33-39)  of  200  university  students 
three  factors  accounted  for  about  48$  of  total  variance. 

The  first  factor  accounted  for  33*8$  of  total  variance  and 
was  evaluative  in  nature.  The  second,  accounting  for  7.6$, 
was  identified  as  a  potency  variable.  The  third  factor,  for 
6.2$,  was  an  active  variable. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  evaluative  factor  plays  a 
dominant  role  in  meaningful  judgements.  They  also  show  that 
almost  half  of  the  total  variance  can  be  explained  in  terms 
of  three  factors.  Similar  results  have  lent  support  to  this 
structure  (Rosen,  1959;  Kouwer,  1959;  Husek  &  Wittrock, 

1962;  Moss,  I960).  The  overall  correspondence  among  studies 
lends  support  to  the  idea  of  consistency  of  structuring 
of  human  thinking. 
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The  semantic  space  is  multidimensional,  the  dimensions  cor¬ 
responding  to  those  factors  involved  in  meaningful  judgement. 

So  far  three  such  dimensions  have  been  isolated.  In  order 
of  magnitude  they  are  evaluative  or  attitudinal,  potency, 
and  activity.  Any  additional  factors  so  far  account  for 
very  little  in  the  way  of  total  variance  (about  3%  each  or  less). 

It  would  appear. then,  that  the  semantic  space  is  structured 
by  three  dominant  factors.  These  do  not,  however,  exhaust 
the  dimensions  of  the  semantic  space.  However,  each  of  these 
additional  factors  account  in  themselves  for  relatively  little 
of  the  total  variance. 

VI  CONTENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OP  A  SEMANTIC  DIFFERENTIAL 

The  semantic  differential  is  not  a  specific  "test"  yielding 
a  specific  score  but  is  rather  a  highly  genera lizable  technique 
of  measurement  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  each  problem. 

There  are  no  standard  concepts  or  scales;  these  will  depend 
upon  the  purposes  of  the  research.  Standardization,  and 
hence  comparability,  lies  in  the  allocation  of  concepts  to 
a  common  semantic  space  defined  by  an  unchanged  set  of  general 
factors.  The  term  concept  is  used  to  refer  to  the  stimulus 
for  which  the  subject's  checking  operation  is  a  terminal 

response.  Concepts  may  be  verbal  or  nonverbal,  as  defined 

# 

by  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

The  purpose  of  factorization  is  to  reduce  the  great  variety 
of  potentially  usable  scales  of  judgement  to  some  limited  but 
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representative  number.  In  practice,  a  small  sample  of  closely 
related  scales  is  used  to  represent  each  factor. 

The  criteria  for  scale  selection  are:  (Ibid,  ,-pp .78-79) 

1)  factorial  composition.  At  least  three  scales  are  selec¬ 
ted  to  represent  each  factor.  These  are  chosen  to  be  maxi¬ 
mally  loaded  on  a  particular  factor  and  minimally  on  the 
others . 

2)  relevance  to  concepts  judged.  Irrelevance  reduces  amount 
of  information  gained  and  does  not  define  semantic  dimensions. 

3)  stability  of  scales. 

4)  scale  linearity.  Scales  should  be  linear  between  polar 
opposites  and  should  pass  through  the  origin  of  the  semantic 
space.. 


The  number  of  scales  is  usually  equal  for  each  of  the  dimen¬ 
sions.  This  is  to  provide  a  balanced  space  which  the  subject 
may  use  as  he  sees  fit. 

The  amount  of  material  in  a  semantic  differential  will  be 
limited  by  the  amount  of  time,  costs,  etc.  However,  an 
average  of  10  -  20  items  per  minute  per  subject  (an  item  is 
a  concept  paired  with  a  scale)  allows  a  great  deal  of  data 
to  be  gathered. 

Two  graphic  forms  of  the  differential  are  available.  Both 
are  applicable,  showing  no  significant  differences,  but  Form  II 
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is  more  convenient  and  hence  will  be  used  in  this  study. 

LADY 

rough  ; _ :  _ : _  :  _  smooth 

fair _ : _ : _ : _  :  :  :  unfair 

active _ :  :  :  _  : _ : . _ passive 

The  seven-step  scale  was  used  since  experimentation  showed 
that  all  steps  tended  to  be  used  with  roughly  equal  frequency. 

Instructions  to  the  subject  include  (1)  orientation  to  the 
general  nature  of  the  task,  (2)  the  significance  of  the 
scale  positions  and  how  to  mark  them,  and  (3)  the  attitude 
to  be  taken  toward  the  task. 

VII  ANALYSIS  OP  SEMANTIC  DIFFERENTIAL  DATA 

The  raw  data  collected  consists  of  a  collection  of  check 
marks  against  bipolar  scales.  To  each  scale  position  an 
arbitrary  digit  score  is  assigned,  e.g.  from  1  to  7,  The 
total  digit  scores  collected  will  generate  a  rectangular 
solid  (Figure  4)  which  forms  the  data  for  subsequent  analysis. 

Descriptive  Measures:  The  meaning  of  a  concept  is  defined 
operationally  as  the  set  of  factor  scores  in  the  column 
representing  that  concept.  A  factor  score  is  the  score  de¬ 
rived  from  the  ratings  of  a  concept  on  the  scales  representing 
a  factor.  For  the  individual,  the  measures  are  obtained 
directly;  for  a  group,  they  are  the  average  of  the  individual 
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Figure  4 

Rectangular  solid  of  data  generated  by  semantic 
differential* 

(From  Osgood  ejb  al,  op.cit . ,p.86) 
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scores.  Group  scores  are  associated  with  some  measure  of 
dispersion  or  variability  (e.g.  standard  deviation)  which  is 
presumably  an  index  of  the  consistency  of  the  meaning  of  the 
concept  for  that  group* 

The  meaning  of  a  concept,  in  terms  of  the  spatial  model, 
may  be  defined  as  that  point  in  the  semantic  space  identified 
by  its  coordinates  on  several  factors.  The  coordinates  in¬ 
dicate  direction  and  distance  from  the  origin  along  an  axis 
representing  one  of  the  factors.  All  axes  are  orthogonal 
and  intersect  at  the  origin.  For  an  individual  the  meaning 
of  a  concept  is  a  point  in  the  semantic  space;  for  a  group, 
the  meaning  is  the  central  tendency  of  a  "cloud"  of  such 
points.  Similarities  or  differences  in  meaning  will  then  be 
a  function  of  the  distances  between  points  (or  "clouds")  in 
the  semantic  space.. 

To  determine  the  confidence  of  the  findings  many  of  the 
usual  nonparametric  tests  can  be  applied  directly  in  the 
case  of  a  group  where  there  is  replication  over  different 
individuals.  For  two  different  groups  the  significance  of 
difference  in  meaning  of  a  concept  can  be  calculated  by  the 
Chi-Square  test.. 

VIII  THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ATTRIBUTES  OF 

A  FRAME  OF  REFERENCE 

The  general  model  used  in  our  semantic  measurement  work 
adopts  as  dimensions  factors  defined  by  the  scales  used  to 
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rate  the  concept.  Another  set  of  scales  might  have  more 
discriminatory  capacity  in  a  specific  measurement  situation. 
This  set  of  dimensions  through  the  same  space  would  differ 
in  semantic  composition,  resulting  in  the  use  of  dimensions 
other  than  the  original  factors.  The  rationale  for  their 
use  is  based  on  these  assumptions :  (Ibid, ,pp. 116-117) 

1.  Semantic  judgements  can  be  completely  represented  in 
a  space  defined  by  a  set  of  elemental  semantic  factors; 

2.  Any  axis  or  dimension  place  through  the  origin  of  the 
semantic  space  represents  a  potential  semantic  scale  or 
attribute  of  judgement; 

3*  The  semantic  nature  of  any  such  attribute  is  given 
by  its  relations  with  the  elementary  factors; 

* 

4.  Every  concept  in  the  semantic  space  may  be  said  to 
be  n contained"  by  its  characteristic  attribute;  and 

5.  Two  concepts  may  interact  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
contained  by  the  same  attributes. .... (Thus) .... .when  two 
concepts  share  the  same  characteristic  attribute,  they 
may  be  directly  compared;  if  their  characteristic  attri¬ 
butes  are  orthogonal  to  each  other,  they  are  simply  not 
comparable. 


With  actual  data  linear  distribution  of  concepts  is  rare. 
Rather  concepts  will  tend  to  scatter  about  a  single  line, 
defined  as  the  dominant  characteristic  attribute  -  that  line 
through  the  origin  which  is  as  close  as  possible  in  the  least- 
square  sense  to  all  the  concepts  in  the  scatter.  The  dominant 
characteristic  attributes  of  a  structure  are  analogous  to 
the  factors  in  a  simple  structure. 
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IX  EVALUATION  OP  THE  SEMANTIC  DIFFERENTIAL 

The  standard  of  evaluating  measuring  instruments  includes 
objectivity,  reliability,  validity,  sensitivity,  compar¬ 
ability  and  utility. 

Objectivity:  The  administration  procedures  of  the  differ¬ 
ential  "completely  eliminate  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  investi¬ 
gator  in  arriving  at  the  final  index  of  meaning,  and  this  is 
the  essence  of  objectivity"  (Ibid. ,p. 126) . 

Reliability:  Osgood  et  al  (Ibid. ,pp. 126-127)  quote  their 

first  factor  analytic  study.  Using  100  Ss  and  40  items  test- 
retest  coefficient  was  .85.  A  study  by  Jenkins,  Russell,  and 
Suci  (1958)  of  360  words  over  20  scales  and  40  Ss  produced  a 
reliability  coefficient  of  .97  on  the  basis  of  a  test-retest 
situation  of  four  weeks. 

Norman  (1959)  did  an  extensive  stability  test  involving  30 
Ss,  20  concepts,  20  scales,  and  a  test-retest  situation  of 
four  weeks.  For  individual  ratings  he  found  an  average  shift 
of  1.07  units  with  no  sex  differences  emerging,  while  40$ 
remained  the  same  and  35/°  shifted  one  unit.  With  regard  to 
group  mean  D^-  values  he  had  a  correlation  of  .97  on  test- 
retest  and  .92  on  original  atlas  study  (Jenkins,  Russell, 

T~  ~~~~ 

Derived  from  a  method  of  factoring  devised  by  Osgood  et  al 
(1957)  for  measuring  the  distance  (hence  D)  between  points  in 
the  semantic  space. 
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Sc  Suci,  1958)  and  first  test.  For  mean  scale  values  (on 
which  D‘s  are  based)  he  had  a  correlation  of  .96  for  test- 
re  test  and  .94  between  original  and  first  study.  He  found, 
therefore,  a  high  degree  of  time  lapse  and  sampling  stability 
existing  for  groups  of  undergraduates.  He  concluded  that 
group  mean  ratings  and  D*s  show  high  stability  over  time  and 
that  experiments  aimed  at  structuring  the  semantic  space  are 
feasible  if  large  samples  are  employed  (N^25).  A  study  by 
Grigg  (1959)  obtained  a  test-re  test  correlation  (N=42.,  time 
lapse  =  2  days)  of  .958. 

Validity:  The  differential  is  supposed  to  measure  meaning 

but  there  exists  no  independent,  commonly  accepted  criterion 
of  meaning.  Therefore,  one  must  fall  back  on  face  validity. 
There  has  been  no  reason  found  to  question  the  face  validity. 

Osgood  et  al  (Ibid. ,p. 143)  cite  a  study  in  which  it  was  found 
that  peonle,  in  .judging;  the  meanings  of  concepts,  actually 
use  the  dimensions  representative  of  the  semantic  space. 

Grigg  (1959)  in  a  validity  study  found,  some  support  for  the 
validity  of  the  semantic  differential.  Moss  (I960)  quotes 
in  his  review  a  validity  experiment  by  Staats  &  Staats  done 
in  1957*  They  paired  adjectives  representative  of  one  of 
the  other  factors  with  a  subject  and  through  classical  condi¬ 
tioning  the  subject  acquired  the  meaning  reflected  by  this 
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The  validity  of  certain  scaling  assumptions  has  been  tested. 
The  results  indicate  that  there  was  a  tendency  for  extreme 
categories  to  be  large  and  centre  ones  small,  but  deviations 
from  equal  intervals  were  small  and  correlations  of  assumed 
and  scaled  boundary  positions  yielded  exceedingly  high  values. 
A  study  by  Messick  (1957)  found  the  between  scale  intervals 
to  be  quite  similar  and  a  small  distortion  within  scales  was 
not  sufficient  to  necessitate  discarding  the  equal  interval 
assumption.  A  study  by  Mehling  (1959)  found  that  the  differ¬ 
ential  measures  both  the  direction  and  intensity  of  attitude 
and  gave  evidence  that  the  middle  number  interval  actually 
represents  the  neutral  point. 

Finally,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  reversibility  of 
measurement  operations,  a  direct  test  of  validity,  is  success¬ 
fully  achieved  when  the  number  of  concepts  judged  is  small 
and  highly  varied  in  meaning. 

Sensitivity:  Tests  indicate  that  the  distinctions  made  by 
the  differential  show  close  correspondence  to  those  made 
independently  by  language  users.. 

Comparability:  A  number  of  studies  across  subjects  have  been 
made  and  the  results  reveal  the  same  set  of  characteristic 
attributes  (Osgood  &  Luria,  195^;  Osgood  et_  al,  op.cit. , 


195 7, p. 170;  Ho sen,  1959;  Kouwer,  1959;  Quevillon,  I960; 

Moss,  I960).  These  studies  indicate  that  there  is  considerable 
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repeatability  (and  hence  comparability)  of  the  major  factors 
across  the  concepts  being  judged. 
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CHAPTER  III 

ATTITUDE  MEASUREMENT 
(After  Osgood  et_  al,  1957,  chapter  5) 

The  work  in  experimental  semantics  has  provided  a  new  app¬ 
roach  and  rationale  for  attitude  measurement.  According  to 
these  authors  attitude  can  now  be  identified  as  one  of  the 
major  dimensions  of  meaning-in-general. 

I  A  DEFINITION  OF  ATTITUDE 

Many  definitions  exist,  but  some  consensus  is  evident.  Most 
agree  that  attitudes  are  learned  and  implicit.  Further,  they 
are  pre-dispositions  to  respond  -  inclining  towards  an  evalua¬ 
tive  response.  They  are  tendencies  of  approach  or  avoidance 
(i.e*  favorableness  or  unfavorableness).  Hence,  attitudes 
can  be  related  well  to  some  basic  bipolar  continuum  with  a 
neutral  or  zero  reference  point,  implying  that  they  have  both 
direction  and  intensity.  As  such,  this  provides  a  basis  for 
quantification. 

This  characterization  of  attitude  as  a  learned  process, 
evaluative,  varying  in  intensity,  suggests  that  attitude  is 
part  of  the  mediational  process  operating  between  stimulus 
and  response.  If  this  be  so,  then  by  inference  from  the  model 
attitude  must  be  part  of  the  semantic  structure  and  hence  be 
subject  to  indexing.  By  factor  analysis  the  attitudinal 
component  can  be  extracted. 
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If  an  attitude  is  a  predisposition  to  an  evaluative  response, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  identify  it  with  the  evaluative  dim¬ 
ension  of  the  semantic  space.  Since  we  defined  meaning  as 
a  point  in  the  multidimensional  semantic  space,  so  too  do 
we  define  attitude  as  the  projection  of  this  point  onto  the 
evaluative  dimension.  And  since  every  point  in  semantic 
space  has  an  evaluative  dimension,  every  concept  must,  there¬ 
fore,  have  an  attitudinal  component  as  part  of  its  total 
meaning.  To  index  an  attitude,  then,  we  need  a  set  of  scales 
loading  high  on  the  evaluative  factor  across  concepts  gener¬ 
ally  and  low  on  other  factors.  The  major  properties  of 
attitude  that  will  be  indexed  are  direction  of  attitude 
(favorable-unfavorable)  and  int ensity  (polarization). 

II  EVALUATION  OF  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  AS  AN 
ATTITUDE  MEASURE 

As  the  authors  point  out  (p.192)  test-retest  reliability 
data  have  yielded  coefficients  ranging  from  .87  to  .93  with 
a  mean  of  .91.  The  instrument  displays  reasonable  face 
validity  as  a  measure  of  attitude  insofar  as  evaluative 
scale  ratings  were  found  to  discriminate  in  the  ways  expected. 
Further,  comparisons  of  ratings  with  Thur stone  and  Guttman 
scales  have  yielded  the  conclusion  that  the  evaluative  factor 
is  an  index  of  attitude. 
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III  GENERALIZED  ATTITUDE  SCALE 

The  differential  may  be  used  as  a  generalized  attitude 
scale  because  the  scales  have  been  selected  to  maintain 
high  and  pure  loadings  on  the  evaluative  scales  regardless 
of  the  concept  being  judged. 

As  a  generalized  attitude  scale  the  semantic  differential 
has  advantages:  time,  effort,  and  comparability  of  attitudes. 

IV  MEANING  VERSUS  ATTITUDE 

Attitude  scores  indicate  a  predisposition  toward  classes  of 
behavior.  Consequently,  overt  behavior  can  seldom  be  pre¬ 
dicted  from  knowledge  of  attitude  alone.  This  will  be  obvious 
if  one  remembers  that  attitude  is  only  one  dimension  of 
meaning  and  hence  provides  only  part  of  the  information  needed 
to  predict  behavior.  Thus,  people  may  have  identical  or  nearly 
identical  attitudes  toward  a  concept  but  yet  have  quite 
different  meanings,  and  hence  quite  different  behaviors. 

The  same  attitude  does  not  imply  the  same  meaning. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

PERSONALITY  VARIABLES 

Since  19^7,  Eysenck  has  been  refining  a  theory  of  person¬ 
ality  which  makes  these  assumption:  1)  personality  can  be 
accurately  quantified;  2)  quantification  leads  to  two  almost 
totally  unrelated,  continuous  dimensions  of  personality,  which 
he  calls  extraversion-introversion  and  neuroticism;  and 
3)  individuals  with  personalities  at  the  extremes  of  the 
dimensions  will  act  in  a  predictable  manner. 

These  dimensions  are  a  synthesis  of  part  of  the  Jungian 
theory  of  personality  and  of  the  Pavlovian  parametres  of 
higher  nervous  activity.  Jung  conceptualized  individuals  as 
primarily  being  extraverted  or  introverted.  From  the  re¬ 
sults  of  physiological  study  Pavlov  (1927)  concluded  that 
organisms  differ  physiologically  on  the  basis  of  the  strength 
and  mobility  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  balance  between 
excitation  and  inhibition. 

Through  factor  analysis  of  a  wide  variety  of  tests,  Eysenck 
isolated  two  dimensions,  extraversion-introversion  and  neuro¬ 
ticism.  In  factor  analysis  there  are  four  types  of  factors.. 
One  is  error  factor,  present  on  one  occasion  but  not  on 
others.  Another  is  specific  factors,  peculiar  to  a  single 
test  or  trait.  Group  or  primary  factors  are  common  to  certain 
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tests  or  traits  but  absent  in  others.  General  or  second- 
order  factors  are  common  to  all  tests  of  traits  used  in  an 
investigation.  Eysenck’s  dimensions  are  second-order  factors. 


Eysenck  has  included  learning  theory,  particularly  Hullian 
theory,  within  his  theory  of  personality.  Within  this 
general  theory  he  has  formulated  two  postulates  by  which 
he  attempts  to  integrate  the  important  areas  of  learning 
and  personality  theory.  The  first  is  called  the  Postulate 
of  Individual  Differences: 

Human  beings  differ  with  respect  to  the  speed  with  which 
excitation  and  inhibition  are  produced,  the  strength 
of  the  excitation  and  inhibition  produced,  and  the 
speed  with  which  inhibition  is  dissipated.  These  diff¬ 
erences  are  properties  of  the  physical  structures 
involved  in  making  stimulus-response  connections  (Eysenck, 
1957,  P.114). 

The  second  postulate,  the  Typological  Postulate,  states: 

Individuals  in  whom  excitatory  potential  is  generated 
slowly  and  in  whom  excitatory  potentials  so  generated 
are  relatively  weak,  are  thereby  predisposed  to  develop 
extraverted  patterns  of  behaviour.....;  individuals  in 
whom  excitatory  potential  is  generated  quickly  and  in 
whom  excitatory  potentials  so  generated  are  strong,  are 
thereby  predisposed  to  develop  introverted  patterns  of 
behaviour.,...  Similarly,  individuals  in  whom  reactive 
inhibition  is  developed  quickly,  in  whom  strong  reactive 
inhibitions  are  generated,  and  in  whom  reactive  inhibi¬ 
tion  is  dissipated  slowly,  are  thereby  predisposed  to 
develop  extraverted  patterns  of  behaviour . ;  con¬ 

versely,  individuals  in  whom  reactive  inhibition  is 
developed  slowly,  in  whom  weak  reactive  inhibitions 
are  generated,  and  in  whom  reactive  inhibition  is 
dissipated  quickly,  are  thereby  predisposed  to  develop 
introverted  patterns  of  behaviour . (Ibid. .  p.114) 


For  the  most  part,  Eysenck  is  supported  by  English  research 
but  not  as  well  by  American  research  ( Rechtschaff en,  1958; 
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Taylor,  1961) .  Eysenck  does,  however,  have  some  strong 
support  in  Worth  America  from  Bendig  (1958?  1958-60,  Bendig 
and  Eigenbrode,  1961)  as  well  as  tentative  support  from 
Anderson  (1962)  and  Couch  and  Keniston  (I960),  In  a  review 
of  the  literature  Carrigan  (i960)  concludes  that  the  uni¬ 
dimensionality  of  extraversion-introversion  has  not  been 
unequivocally  demonstrated  and  that  a  clear-cut  answer  of 
the  relation  to  adjustment  is  not  yet  possible, 

Eysenck  and  Eysenck  (1963)  bid  a  factor  analysis  of  inter- 
correlations  of  70  items  from  the  Maudsley  Personality 
Inventory.  From  their  results  they  conclude  that  extra¬ 
version-introversion  is  a  unitary  trait,  independent  of 
neuroticism  and  adjustment.  Eysenck  (1962)  and  Eysenck 
and  Eysenck  (1963)  gave  the  M.P.I.  to  individuals  nominated 
by  expert  judges  as  highly  introverted,  stable,  or  neurotic. 
The  25  subjects  in  each  of  the  criterion  groups  provided 
item  statistics  for  comparison  with  factor  loadings  on  E 
and  N  obtained  from  an  independent  analysis  of  300  subjects. 
Agreement  between  the  loading  of  an  item  on  E  and  the 
ability  of  the  item  to  discriminate  judged  extraverts  from 
introverts  proved  to  be  very  high,  substantiating  Eysenck's 
claim  that  his  quest ionaire  approach  to  the  trait  is  a 


valid  one. 
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Mitchell  (1963)  analyzed  the  intercorrelations  of  34  scales 
from  the  16PF  and  CPI  inventories.  Inspection  of  the  test 
content  making  up  the  defining  variables  indicated  that  the 
two  different  approaches  to  personality  measurement  result 
in  the  same  second-order  dimensions,  with  neuroticism  and 
extraversion-introversion  accounting  for  the  two  largest 
components.  These  results  lend  strong  support  to  Eysenck's 
contention  that  neuroticism  and  extraversion-introversion 
are  two  broad  dimensions  of  personality, 

Bieri  and  Messerley  (1957)  found  that  extraverts  require 
significantly  shorter  time  in  perceiving  embedded  figures 
and  have  significantly  higher  cognitive  complexity  scores  in 
perception  of  people  than  introverts.  He  bases  his  results 
on  groups  of  39  and  23,  respectively,  using  a  modified 
Rorschach  test.  Lynn  (1959)  found  high  academic  achievement 
and  greater  reading  achievement  (Lynn,  i960)  related  to 
introversion.  Oliver  and  Butcher  (1962)  found  tenderminded¬ 
ness  (result  of  projection  of  introversion  onto  social 
attitudes)  among  teachers  resulting  in  the  tendency  to  see 
children  as  ends  and  not  means  to  some  objective. 

Eysenck  (1962),  in  20  studies  using  the  extraversion-intro¬ 
version  dimension  and  reminiscence  in  various  tasks,  concludes 
that  extraverts  generate  reactive  inhibition  more  quickly  and 
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dissipate  it  more  slowly.  Eysenck  (1959k)  and  Bakan  (1959) 
also  present  evidence  consistent  with  previous  findings 
that  introverts  condition  more  quickly  and  extinguish  more 
slowly  than  extraverts.  These  results  are  in  line  with 
Eysenck's  claim  that  the  underlying  cause  of  extraversion- 
introversion  is  due  to  constitutional  differences  in  the 
capacity  for  developing  and  dissipating  cortical  inhibition. 

Thus,  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  empirical  evidence  to 
justify  the  use  of  Eysenck’s  M.P.I.  scale  in  this  study. 
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CHAPTER  V 

DEFINITIONS  AND  HYPOTHESES 

I  OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS 

1.  Extra-version 

This  is  represented  by  a  score  of  more  than  24  -  to  a 
maximum  of  50  -  on  the  E  scale  of  the  Maudsley  Person¬ 
ality  Inventory  (M.P.I.)  (Eysenck,  1959a). 

s. 

2.  Introversion 

This  is  represented  by  a  score  of  less  than  24  -  to  a 
minimum  of  0  -  on  the  E  scale  of  the  M.P.I. 

3.  High  neuroticism 

Th 3 s  is  represented  by  a  score  of  more  than  24  -  to  a 
maximum  of  50  -  on  the  N  scale  of  the  M.P.I.  (Eysenck, 
1959a) 

4.  Low  neuroticism 

This  is  represented  by  a  score  of  less  than  24  -  to  a 
minimum  of  0  -  on  the  N  scale  of  the  M.P.I. 

5 .  Urban 

This  is  defined  as  a  locus  having  a  population  in  excess 
of  25,000. 

6.  Rural 

This  is  defined  as  a  locus  having  a  population  below 

10,000. 
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II  ASSUMPTIONS 

1.  The  Maudsley  Personality  Inventory  is  a  reliable  and 
valid  measure  of  neuroticism  and  extraversion,  (Eysenck, 
1959a) 

2.  The  semantic  differential  instrument  is  a  reliable  and 
valid  measure  of  meaning.  (Osgood  et_  al,  1957) 

3o  Although  no  measure  of  intelligence  was  taken,  since  all 
subjects  were  randomly  chosen  from  university  courses  of 
study  and  thereby,  presumably,  all  of  above  average 
intelligence,  and  further,  since  group  rather  than  indi¬ 
vidual  scores  were  used  for  the  analysis  of  results, 
variation  due  to  intelligence  was  not  a  major  factor  to 
be  controlled. 

III  POSTULATES 

Postulate 

Meaning  is  based  on  experience.  The  greater  the  experience, 
the  more  differentiated  will  be  the  meaning  of  a  given  situa¬ 
tion.  The  more  homogeneous  the  experience,  the  more  homogen¬ 
eous  will  be  the  meaning.  These  conditions  will  be  reflected 
in  the  semantic  differential  instrument. 

As  the  level  of  study  increases,  more  dimensions  are 
required  to  understand  the  meaning  of  a  concept  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  semantic  differential. 

Eg:  As  the  level  of  study  increases,  there  is  an  increase 

in  the  homogeneity  of  the  meaning  of  a  concept  as 
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measured  by  the  semantic  differential. 

H^:  More  dimensions  are  required  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  a  concept  as  measured  by  the  semantic  differential 
for  urban  individuals  than  for  rural  individuals. 

H^:  There  is  greater  homogeneity  of  meaning  of  a  concept  as 
measured  by  the  semantic  differential  for  rural  indi¬ 
viduals  than  for  urban  individuals. 

Postulate 

The  kind  of  meaning  that  develops  will  be  influenced  by 

\ 

personality  factors.  These  differences  due  to  personality 

factors  will  be  reflected  in  the  semantic  differential 

instrument. 

H^:  More  dimensions  are  required  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  a  concept  as  measured  by  the  semantic  differential 
for  introverted  individuals  than  for  extraverted  indi¬ 
viduals  . 

H^:  There  is  greater  homogeneity  of  meaning  of  a  concept  as 
measured  by  the  semantic  differential  for  extraverted 
individuals  than  for  introverted  individuals. 

Hr,:  More  dimensions  of  meaning  are  required  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  a  concept  as  measured  by  the  semantic 
differential  for  lot*  neuroticism  individuals  than  for 
high  neuroticism  individuals. 
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Hgi  There  is  greater  homogeneity  of  meaning  of  a  concept  as 
measured  by  the  semantic  differential  for  low  neuroticism 
individuals  than  for  high  neuroticism  individuals. 

Postulate 

The  attitude  towards  a  concept  will  be  reflected  in  the 

evaluative  dimension  as  measured  by  the  semantic  differential. 
The  direction  of  attitude  towards  the  Faculty  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  in  the  socially  desirable  direction,  independent 
of  level  of  study  or  social  and  personality  factors  in¬ 
volved. 

H-^q  :  Intensity  of  attitude  as  measured  by  the  semantic  diff¬ 
erential  decreases  with  an  increase  in  the  level  of  study. 

Hn;  Homogeneity  of  attitude  as  measured  by  the  semantic 

differential  increases  with  an  increase  in  the  level  of 


study. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 

This  study  involves  the  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  the  con¬ 
cept  Faculty  of  Education  as  found  in  freshmen,  seniors,  and 
graduates,  who  differ  In  social  background  and  personality 
factors.  The  social  background  is  rural-urban  differences, 
while  the  personality  factors  are  extraversion-introversion 
and  neuroticism. 

I  SAMPLE 

The  undergraduates  used  as  subjects  were  freshmen  and  seniors 
enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of  Education.  The  graduate  subjects 
were  enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  working 
through  various  departments  in  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

The  freshmen  were  students  taking  Educ.  Psych.  2 76,  while 
the  seniors  were  from  Educ.  Psych.  310  and  476  classes. 

One  hundred  tests  were  administered  to  freshmen  students. 

From  these,  a  sample  of  fifty  was  randomly  selected  within 
the  age  limit  of  17-20  years  of  age,  such  that  approximately 
equal  numbers  would  be  obtained  in  the  social  background 
samples.  The  extraversion  sample  was  defined  as  those  having 
a  score  of  greater  than  24  on  the  E  scale  while  the  intro¬ 
version  sample  consisted  of  those  having  scores  less  than 

24  on  the  E  scale  of  the  M.P.I.  The  neuroticism  samples 
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were  obtained  in  the  same  way  by  using  the  neuroticism  scale 
(N  scale)  of  the  M.P.I. 

One  hundred  tests  were  administered  to  the  seniors.  The 
sample  of  fifty  was  selected  in  the  same  way  as  with  the  fresh 
men,  with  the  age  range  being  20-25  years.  The  samples  based 
on  the  personality  dimensions  were  obtained  in  the  my  already 
described. 

The  procedure  for  the  graduates  was  essentially  the  same, 
although  each  graduate  was  contacted  individually.  Eighty 
graduates  were  contacted,  with  approximately  75%  return  of 
completed  forms.  The  attempt  was  made  to  keep  the  sample 
composed  as  much  as  possible  of  students  at  the  master’s 
level.  Of  the  thirty-nine  chosen,  thirty  were  involved  in 
a  master’s  program.  The  age  range  was  25-35  years.  All 
graduates  contacted  had  been  resident  in  the  preceding  winter 
session. 

The  characteristics  of  the  samples  with  regard  to  age  and 
size  are  presented  in  Table  1,  with  regard  to  personality 
factors  in  Tables  2  and  3?  and  with  regard  to  social  back¬ 
ground  in  Table  4. 
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TABLE  1 

SUMMARY  OP  SIZE  AND  AGE  DATA  OF  SAMPLES  USED  IN  THE  STUDY 


SAMPLE 

AGE  RANGE 

MEAN  AGE 

SIZE 

Freshmen 

17-20 

18.3 

N 

50 

Seniors 

20-25 

22.3 

N 

50 

Graduates 

25-35 

33.4 

N 

39 

TABLE  2 


GROUP  MEAN  SCORES  ATTAINED  ON  THE  EXTRAVERSION  SCALE 
OF  THE  M.P.3T.  BY  SUBJECTS  USED  IN  THE  STUDY 


SAMPLE 

MEAN  E 
SCORE 

S.D. 

N 

MEAN  I 
SCORE 

S.D. 

N 

Freshmen 

39.4 

3.24 

27 

24.9 

7.18 

23 

Seniors 

37.8 

4.89 

25 

22.8 

6.58 

25 

Graduates 

32.0 

4.89 

21 

17.5 

7.10 

18 
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TABLE  3 

GROUP  MEAN  SCORES  ATTAINED  ON  HIGH  NEUROTICISM  AND 


LOW 

NEUROTICISM  BY 

SUBJECTS 

USED 

IN  THE  STUDY 

SAMPLE 

MEAN  HIGH 

NEUROTICISM 

SCORE 

S.D. 

N 

MEAN  LOW 

NEUROTICISM 

SCORE 

S.D. 

N 

Freshmen 

34.8 

6.42 

24 

16.2 

6.20 

26 

Seniors 

30.4 

7.55 

25 

12.8 

4.27 

25 

Graduates 

20.9 

5.9  o 

20 

6.7 

4.20 

19 

TABLE  4 

NUMBER  OP  SUBJECTS  IN  URBAN-RURAL  SAMPLES 


SAMPLE 

URBAN 

RURAL 

Freshmen 

25 

25 

Seniors 

2  6 

24 

Graduates 

18 

21 
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II  ADMINISTRATION 


The  testing  was  conducted  in  April  of  19 65  by  the  investi¬ 
gator,  The  instructions  given  by  the  investigator  to  the 
undergraduates  were: 

Your  assistance  is  required  in  a  piece  of  research. 
Participation  is  on  a  voluntary  basis;  you  are  not 
forced  to  participate.  However,  your  participation  is 
essential  and  valuable.  The  research  is  an  attempt  to 
measure  your  attitude  to  certain  situations.  You  are 
asked  to  work  quickly.  The  time  required  to  complete 
the  test  is  approximately  10-15  minutes.  All  instruc¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  test  are  contained  within  the 
test  itself.  Please  read  the  instructions  carefully 
before  answering.  If  there  are  any  problems,  please 
raise  your  hand.  Your  name  is  not  required.  Thank 
you  for  your  cooperation. 

Only  three  freshmen  refused,  while  there  were  five  among 
the  seniors. 


The  graduates  were  contacted  individually.  All  who  were 

asked  consented.  The  instructions  were  as  follows: 

I  am  involved  in  a  piece  of  research  for  a  degree  and 
I  would  like  your  cooperation.  Would  you  be  willing 
to  complete  this  form  for  me?.....  The  problem  is 
concerned  with  attitude  towards  various  thing.  Please 
work  quickly.  The  time  required  to  complete  the  test 
is  about  10-15  minutes.  All  the  instructions  are  con¬ 
tained  within  the  test  so  please  read  them  carefully 
before  answering.  Your  name  is  not  required  on  the 
test.  Please  complete  the  test  and  I  shall  return 
within  two  or  three  days  to  collect  it.  Thank  you 
for  your  cooperation. 


It  may  be  that  a  bias  is  operative  in  the  graduate  sample, 
but  a  bias  which  seems  impossible  to  avoid.  First,  the 
individual  contact  between  the  subjects  and  the  investigator 
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may  have  an  influence.  Second,  since  both  subjects  and 
investigator  are  involved  in  graduate  study  there  may  be 
some  influence  from  this  source  both  in  checking  and  in 
returns.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  the  nature  of  graduate 
work  makes  it  difficult  to  avoid. 

Ill  INSTRUMENTS 

The  test  included  the  following: 

1.  Biographical  sheet  (Appendix  A) 

This  was  to  provide  information  on  age,  sex,  social 
background,  and  level  of  study. 

2.  Maudsley  Personality  Inventory  (Appendix  B) 

This  is  a  48  item  paper  and  pencil  test  giving  measures 
of  two  important  personality  dimensions:  neuroticism, 
or  emotionality,  and  extraversion.  Each  is  measured  by 
24  items.  Reliability  coefficients  have  been  found  to 
range  between  .83  and  .90  on  the  Neuroticism  scale  and 
between  .75  and  .85  on  the  Extraversion  scale.  According 
to  the  manual  of  the  M.P.J.  (Eysenck,  1959a) >  N  correlates 
with  the  Heron  (.64)  and  Gattell  (.34)  neuroticism  scales, 
the  Guilford  C  scale  (.92),  and  the  Taylor  scale  (.77). 

E  correlates  with  the  Heron  (.80)  and  Gattell  (.53)  extra¬ 
version  scales,  the  Guilford  R  scale  (.79).  the  Minnesota 
sociability  scale  (.81),  and  negatively  with  the  Taylor 
scale  (.35).  The  M.P.-I.  appears  to  be  a  good  "marker” 
for  the  neuroticism  and  extraversion-introversion  factors. 
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3.  Semantic  differential  instrument  (Appendix  G) 

The  semantic  differential  consists  of  20  scales  arranged 
according  to  the  format  of  Form  II,  The  scales  were 
selected  from  lists  of  other  researchers  in  line  with  the 
criteria  already  established.  Each  scale  presents  a  seven- 
step  progression  from  one  polar  term  to  its  opposite.  As 
has  been  indicated,  with  this  kind  of  progression  each 
step  tends  to  be  used  with  roughly  equal  frequency.  This 
is  especially  true  with  college  samples,  as  is  the  case 
in  this  study.  The  20  scales  selected  and  employed  and 
the  factors  which  they  are  considered  to  represent  are 
listed  in  Table  5* 

Each  step  is  assigned  an  arbitrary  value,  and  the  checks 
made  by  the  subjects  are  scored  according  to  which  step 
in  the  scale  is  checked.  The  values  progress  from  one 
at  the  left  through  seven  at  the  right.  The  scales  are 
presented  in  an  order  which  randomized  the  order  of  the 
factors  presumably  represented  by  each  scale.  Also,  the 
direction  of  polarity  in  the  scales  is  alternated  to  pre¬ 
vent  position  preferences  from  forming. 

The  semantic  differential  composed  on  the  20  scales  is 
used  to  make  judgements  on  a  concept  of  educational  impor¬ 
tance.  The  concept  chosen  is  that  of  Faculty  of  Education. 
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TABLE  5 


SCALE  NUMBER 

1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


SEMANTIC  SCALES  AND  THE  FACTORS 
THEY  ARE  BELIEVED  TO  REPRESENT 

SCALE 

active-passive 
incompetent -competent 
like-dislike 
important-trivial 
cool-warm 
hostile-friendly 
democratic-autocratic 
attractive-repulsive 
large-small 
rigid-flexible 
wide-narrow 
effective-ineffective 
helpful-useless 
unfair-fair 

successful-unsuccessful 

masculine-feminine 

depressing-exciting 

weak-strong 

aggres  siv  e-unent  erpr is ing 
good-bad 


FACTOR 

ACTIVITY 

POTENCY 

EVALUATIVE 

EVALUATIVE 

ACTIVITY 

ACTIVITY 

POTENCY 

EVALUATIVE 

POTENCY 

POTENCY 

ACTIVITY 

EVALUATIVE 

POTENCY 

EVALUATIVE 

EVALUATIVE 

POTENCY 

ACTIVITY 

POTENCY 

ACTIVITY 

EVALUATIVE 
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IV  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

The  dimensionality  of  the  semantic  space  was  investigated  by 
use  of  factor  analysis*  The  rationale  for  factor  analysis 
is:  intercorrelations  between  a  number  of  scales  of  apparently 

separate  quantities  are  assumed  to  reflect  the  existence  of 
some  common  variable  which  all  scales  measure  to  some  extent. 

The  dimension  need  have  no  real  existence,  except  as  an  inter¬ 
vening  variable.  Such  underlying  dimensions,  whose  presence 
is  indicated  by  the  commonality  between  apparently  differing 
scales,  are  termed  factors.  Thus  a  large  number  of  scales 
can  be  considered  in  terms  of  a  lesser  number  of  dimensions 
or  factors  whose  magnitude  and  identity  are  a  function  of  the 
common  variance  between  the  tests.  Thus,  a  factor  is  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  variable  common  to  several  scales,  while  factor 
loadings  are  quantities  which  express  how  much  each  scale 
measures  the  factor  under  consideration. 

The  intercorrelations  of  scales  were  subjected  to  principal 
axis  factor  analysis  with  unities  in  the  diagonal  cells  of 
the  matrices.  The  computing  was  done  on  the  University  of 
Alberta’s  IBM  computer,  using  the  Householder  method  of  analysis. 

Factors  which  had  an  eigenvalue  equal  to  or  greater  than  one 
were  regarded  as  significant  since  they  contributed  more 
variance  than  a  single  scale  (Kaiser,  i960).  To  interpret 
the  factors  meaningfully,  analytical  rotations  were  carried 
out,  using  Kaiser’s  (1958)  Varimax  technique.  This  technique 

has  the  value  of  approximating  simple  structure  (Thurston©, 
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19^7) .  While  this  procedure  destroys  the  uniqueness  of  the 
principal  axis  solution,  parsimony  and  ease  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  are  more  basic  principles  than  mathematical  purity 
(Harman,  i960). 

Factor  analysis  was  used  to  test  hypotheses  1,  3,  5,  and  7. 
These  are  concerned  with  differentiation  of  meaning  and  its 
relationship  to  various  factors. 

The  assumption  is  made  that  the  variability  of  rating  on  a 
scale  in  the  semantic  differential  for  a  given  concept  is  a 
reflection  of  the  homogeneity  of  meaning  held  by  a  sample  for 
that  concept  on  that  particular  scale.  Therefore,  the  vari¬ 
ability  of  rating  of  the  concept  Faculty  of  Education  as 
measured  by  the  standard  deviations  of  the  rating  of  each  of 
the  20  scales  of  the  semantic  differential  instrument  is 
taken  as  a  measure  of  the  homogeneity  of  meaning  of  the  con¬ 
cept  for  a  particular  sample.  To  test  for  the  significance 
of  variability  of  rating,  one-way  analysis  of  variance  will 
be  used  (Ferguson,  1959, PP« 227-40) .  This  will  be  used  to 
test  hypotheses  2,  4,  6,  8,  and  11. 

According  to  Ferguson  (Ibid. , p.227)  the  analysis  of  variance 
is  a  technique  for  dividing  observed  variation  in  data  into 
different  parts,  each  part  assignable  to  a  known  factor. 

Where  the  null  hypothesis  is  rejected,  this  is  construed  to 
be  evidence  that  differences  exist  between  the  populations. 
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The  analysis  of  variance  is  based  upon  two  main  assumptions: 

1.  That  the  distributions  of  the  variables  in  the  populations 
from  which  the  samples  are  drawn  are  normal. 

2.  That  the  variances  in  the  populations  from  which  the  samples 
are  drawn  are  equal.  This  is  known  as  homogeneity  of 
variance. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  analysis  of  variance  is  that 
reasonable  departures  from  the  assumptions  of  normality  and 
homogeneity  may  occur  without  seriously  affecting  the  validity 
of  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  data  (Ibid. ,0.240) . 

Hypothesis  10  will  be  tested  by  means  of  the  “t"  test 
(Ibid. , p.238) .  This  is  the  method  used  for  comparing  two 
means  for  significant  differences  once  an  analysis  of  var¬ 
iance  has  been  done. 

In  the  analysis  of  variance  the  null  hypothesis  is  formulated 
that  the  samples  are  drawn  from  populations  having  the  same 
mean.  That  is,  the  hypothesis  is  formulated  that  the  factor 
under  consideration  (e.g.,  personality)  has  not  operated  in 
such  a  way  to  produce  significant  differences  (e.g.,  in  rating 
variability).  If,  however,  the  analysis  of  variance  results 
in  a  value  greater  than  that  expected  at  a  designated  level 
of  significance  (usually  .05  or  .01  level) ,  one  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  factor  under  consideration  (the  independent 
variable)  has  affected  performance  (the  dependent  variable) 
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(Ibid.  .T).238) .  In  this  study,  the  independent  variables  are 
level  of  study,  personality  and  social  factors,  while,  for 
the  analysis  of  variance,  the  dependent  variable  is  the  vari¬ 
ability  of  rating  on  the  scales.  This  is  taken  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  homogeneity  of  meaning. 

In  the  analysis  of  variance,  the  total  variation  is  divided 

into  two  additive,  independent  parts,  a  within-group  variance 

estimate  and  a  bet we en-group  variance  estimate.  These  are 

p  2 

represented  by  s^  and  s-£,  respectively.  If  the  hypothesis 

2  9 

is  true  the  ratio  of  s-^  to  s^j.  is  unity.  If  the  samples 
differ,  the  ratio  will  be  greater  than  unity.  If,  as  stated, 
the  ratio  is  significantly  greater  (at  the  .05  or  .01  level), 
this  is  construed  as  evidence  for  rejection  of  the  null 
hypothesis  and  for  the  acceptance  of  the  alternative  hypo¬ 


thesis  that  differences  do  exist. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 

FACTOR  ANALYSIS  OF  SEMANTIC  DIFFERENTIAL  DATA 

In  the  experimental  situation  individuals  were  required  to 
rate  the  concept  Faculty  of  Education  on  twenty  semantic 
differential  scales.  The  samples  were:  fifty  freshmen, 
fifty  seniors  and  thirty-nine  graduates.  These  total  samples 
were  subjected  to  factor  analysis  and  the  results  are  re¬ 
ported  in  section  I  of  this  chapter  under  the  heading, 

LEVEL  OF  STUDY.  Then,  in  turn,  each  of  these  three  samples 
was  divided  into  two  samples  on  the  basis  of  introversion- 
extraversion,  then  into  two  samples  on  the  basis  of  high 
neuroticism  -  low  neuroticism,  and  then,  finally,  into  two 
samples  on  the  basis  of  urban  -  rural.  Therefore,  for  each 
total  sample,  say  the  freshmen  sample,  there  are  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  factor  analyses  involved.  Since  there  are  three  total 
samples  involved,  corresponding  to  the  three  levels  of  study, 
there  are  a  total  of  twenty-one  factor  analyses  since  the 
procedure  was  similar  for  each  level  of  study. 

As  mentioned,  section  I  presents  the  results  of  the  factor 
analysis  of  each  of  the  total  samples  based  on  the  level 
of  study  involved. 

The  factor  results  in  sections  II,  III  and  £V  represent 
separate  factor  analyses  obtained  from  the  dichotomizing 

of  each  of  the  total  samples  along  the  personality  and 
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social  variables  mentioned. 

As  mentioned,  this  study  is  concerned  with  twenty-one 
factor  analyses.  To  report  all  in  detail  would  be  labor¬ 
ious  and  weighty.  Consequently,  only  certain  representative 
analyses  have  been  chosen  for  greater  replication,  while 
the  results  only  have  been  reported  for  the  rest.  The  ones 
chosen  were  used  to  illustrate  the  procedure  of  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Also,  these  representative  analyses  contained  factors 
which  appear  frequently  throughout  the  twenty-one  analyses. 

The  ones  chosen  were:  the  freshmen,  senior  and  graduate 
samples  reported  in  section  I,  and  the  introverted  freshmen, 
introverted  seniors  and  introverted  graduates  samples, 
reported  in  the  first  part  of  section  II.  The  unrotated 
matrices  for  these  representative  analyses  are  found,  as 
stated,  in  Appendix  D,  while  the  rotated  matrices  from  which 
psychological  interpretation  was  made  are  found  in  Appendix 
E.  The  unrotated  and  rotated  matrices  for  the  remaining 
fifteen  are  on  file  with  the  author 

In  the  original  factoring  of  the  semantic  differential  data 
six  factors  were  arbitrarily  chosen  for  extraction.  The  data 
for  the  unrotated  factors  are  found  in  Appendix  D,  while  the 
data  for  the  rotated  factors  are  found  in  Appendix  E.  In 
this  chapter  only  those  factors  with  an  eigenvalue  of  1.000 
or  greater  in  the  unrotated  matrices  are  reported  in  the 
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tables  dealing  with  the  percent  total  variance  accounted  for 
by  unrotated  and  rotated  factors  (Tables  6,8,9,11,12,14  and 
15) .  In  the  tables  dealing  with  the  interpretat ion  of  fac¬ 
tors,  the  number  of  factors  interpreted  may  be  less  than  the 
number  which  are  reported  in  the  corresponding  tables  re¬ 
porting  the  matrices.  Tables  7,10,13  and  16  summarize  the 
interpretation  of  factors,  and  where  the  number  is  less 
than  in  the  previous  set  of  tables,  the  discrepancy  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  missing  factors  possessed  no  psychol¬ 
ogical  meaning  and  hence  were  not  used.  Those  scales  for 
which  the  factor  loadings  were  0.500  or  greater  were  used 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  factors,. 

Differentiation  of  the  semantic  space  can  be  examined  from 
two  aspects:  the  mathematical  and  the  psychological.  The 
mathematical  solutions  of  the  factor  analyses  are  found  in 
the  tables  and  Appendix  D  which  deal  with  the  unrotated 
matrices.  The  unrotated  matrices  have  value  because  they 
represent  the  pure  mathematical  solution  to  the  factor  analyses 
of  the  ratings  of  the  individuals  on  the  scales  presented. 

That  is  to  say,  the  unrotated  matrices  indicate  on  the  basis 
of  a  mathematical  solution  what  factors  are  present  in  the 
mathematical  and  since  they  represent  a  pure  mathematical 
solution  are,  as  such,  a  better  indication  of  the  dimension¬ 
ality  of  the  semantic  space.  Hoivever,  since  mathematical 
solutions  allow  for  very  little  psychological  interpretation 
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even  though  the  principal  axes  are  orthogonal,  these  factors 
are  rotated  to  a  position  of  meaning  by  achieving  as  closely 
as  possible  the  criteria  of  simple  structure  and  positive 
manifold  in  the  rotated  factors.  Rotation  o^  the  factors 
usually  allows  for  a  much  easier  interpretation  of  the 
factors  and  so,  consequently,  psychological  interpretation 
of  the  factors  is  made  from  the  rotated  matrices.  The 
greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  psychological  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  rotated  factors,  rather  than  the  unrotated 
factors,  since  meaning  is,  of  course,  a  psychologically 
intervening  variable  assumed  to  mediate  between  a  stimulus 
and  a  response. 

In  describing  the  factors  in  the  representative  analyses, 
the  scales  which  had  significant  loadings  of  .500  or  greater 
will  be  listed.  The  letter  in  brackets  following  the  scale 
will  indicate  the  Osgoodian  factor  it  is  believed  to  repre¬ 
sent  (Table  5,  p.47) :  evaluative  dimension  (E) ,  potency 
dimension  (P) ,  or  activity  dimension  (A) .  Also,  since  all 
scales  are  bipolar,  only  that  scale  of  the  bipolar  pair  which 
indicates  the  direction  of  rating  will  be  listed. 

I  LEVEL  OP  STUDY 

As  Table  6  indicates,  four  factors  define  the  semantic  space 
in  freshmen  and  seniors,  while  five  structure  the  space  in 
graduates.  As  shown  in  the  unrotated  matrix,  the  factors  are 
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uniform  in  loading  across  the  samples  with  a  large  general 
factor  emerging.  This  first  factor  accounted  for  over  half 
the  total  variance.  In  the  rotated  matrix,  the  most  variance 
is  accounted  for  by  factors  I  and  II  for  the  freshmen;  for 
seniors,  by  factor  I  to  III:  and  for  graduates,  variance  is 
more  or  less  distributed  over  the  five  factors. 

For  the  total  sample  of  freshmen,  factor  I  loads  on  these 
scales:  active  (A)\  competent  (P)  ,  like  (E)  ,  important  (E), 

friendly  (A),  effective  (E),  helpful  (P) ,  successful  (E), 
and  good  (E) , 

Since  this  factor  loads  on  nine  of  the  twentv  scales  it  appears 
to  be  a  general  factor.  However,  five  of  the  loadings  are 
on  evaluative  scales,  with  the  loadings  ranging  from  ,645 
(effective)  to  .793  (good).  Thus  this  factor  appears  to  be 
diff erent iat ji ng  into  Osgood* s  evaluative  factor.  Therefore, 
this  factor  is  called  a  general-evaluative  factor  for  these 
two  reasons  and  will  be  thus  named  whenever  a  similar  situa¬ 
tion  occurs.  Factor  II  loads  on  democratic  (P),  attractive 
(A),  flexible  (P),  wide  (A),  helpful  (P),  fair  (E),  exciting 
(A),  and  strong  (P)  ,. 
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See  explanation,  p,  53b 
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The  majority  of  the  loadings  are  on  the  four  potency  scales 
and  the  two  activity  scales,  with  the  largest  loading  on 
wide  (.810).  Wherever  a  factor  loads  predominantly  on 
activity  and  potency  scales  Osgood  (1957)  in  his  research 
has  termed  this  a  dynamic  factor.  This  procedure  will  be 
adopted.  For  this  reason  then,  and  the  fact  that  eight 
scales  have  significant  loadings,  this  factor  will  be  called 
a  general-dynamic  factor.  Thus,  for  the  freshmen,  the  two 
factors  which  are  significant  are  general  in  nature  but 
appear  to  be  differentiating  into  the  dimensions  isolated 
by  Osgood. 

For  the  total  sample  of  seniors,  factor  I  loads  on  active 
(A)*,  competent  (A),  like  (E),  important  (E) ,  large  (P) , 
effective  (E) ,  and  successful  (E) .  Although  this  factor 
loads  on  four  evaluative  scales  only  like  has  a  large  load¬ 
ing  (.718).  The  heaviest  loadings  are  on  active  (.848)  and 
competent  (.832)  which  indicates  a  dynamic  orientation.  How¬ 
ever  there  seems  to  be  no  single  underlying  psychological 
basis  uniting  all  of  the  seven  significant  scales  and  so  for 
this  reason  it  is  termed  undifferentiated.  Factor  II  loads 
on  important  (E) ,  cool  (A),  friendly  (A),  helpful  (P), 
exciting  (A),  and  good  (E).  Consequently ,  because  of  the 
more  or  less  equal  loadings  on  the  potency  and  activity  scales 
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TABLE  6 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  PERCENT  TOTAL  VARIANCE  ACCOUNTED  FOR  BY 
EACH  FACTOR  IN  THE  FRESHMEN ,  SENIOR,  AND  GRADUATE  SAMPLE 


UNROTATED 


SAMPLE 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

%  VARIANCE 
ACCOUNTED 

Y? 

Freshmen 

53.0 

8.95 

6,02 

5.60 

— 

73.6 

82.1 

Seniors 

51.6 

9.67 

7.53 

5.70 

— 

74.0 

82.3 

Graduates 

51.7 

9.09 

7.11 

5.73 

5.40 

79.0 

81.8 

ROTATED 

Freshmen 

27.9 

24.0 

9.99 

7.30 

— 

69.2 

Seniors 

20.0 

17.2 

15.1 

11.0 

- — 

63.3 

Graduates 

17.1 

15.0 

14.0 

13.3 

11.8 

71.2 
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this  factor  is  labelled  a  dynamic  factor.  (Also,  strong, 
a  potency  scale,  while  not  significant,  is  the  only  other 
scale  approaching  significance  with  a  loading  of  -.411), 

Factor  III  loads  on  attractive  (E)}  fair  (E)  ,  effective  (E), 
and  successful  (E) ,  It  also  comes  close  to  significance 
on  the  most  discriminating  evaluative  scale,  good  (.451). 

Since  this  factor  loads  exclusively  on  evaluative  scales 
it  is  termed  an  evaluative  factor. 

In  the  total  sample  of  graduates,  factor  I  loads  on  friendly 
(A),  democratic  (P) ,  effective  (E) ,  successful  (E) ,  and  good 
(E) .  It  also  comes  near  significance  on  helpful  (P) ,  and 
fair  (E) .  Since  these  scales  seem  to  emphasize  attitudes 
one  usually  assumes  to  be  desirable  in  relationships  or 
activities  with  others  -  attitudes  like  friendliness, 
equality,  helpfulness  and  fairness  -  this  factor  is  termed 
interpersonal.  In  other  words,  this  variable  appears  to 
stress  other-orientedness.  Factor  II  has  loadings 
on  like  (E) ,  important  (E),  warm  (A),  friendly  (A),  and 
good  (E).  Since  three  of  the  five  scales  are  evaluative 
and  contain  the  highest  loading  this  factor  is  termed  evaluative. 
Factor  III  loads  on  active  (A),  incompetent  (P) ,  large  (p) ,  and 
wide  (A).  The  loadings  on  the  activity  and  potency  scales, 
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as  in  line  with  the  previous  discussion,  leads  one  to  conclude 
this  as  being  a  dynamic  factor.  Factor  IV  loads  highly  on 
exciting  (A),  strong  (P),  and  aggressive  (A).  This  seems  to 
indicate  a  dimension  emphasizing  ruggedness  and  individuality 
and  so  is  called  an  independency  factor.  Factor  V  is  a  mas¬ 
culinity  factor  since  it  loads  high  (,807)  on  masculine, 
while  coming  close  to  significance  on  scales  usually  associa¬ 
ted  with  masculinity,  (wide  (.423),  fair*  (-.469),  successful 
(.397),  aggressive  (,4ll)  and  effective  (.423)  5* 

Table  7  summarizes  the  information  and  the  variance  accounted 
for  by  each  factor. 

II  INT ROVERS ION  -  EXTRAVERSION 

For  the  introversion  sample,  the  unrotated  matrix  in  Table 
8  indicates  that  large  loadings  emerge  in  factor  I,  each 
accounting  for  more  than  half  of  the  total  variance.  The 
mathematical  space  in  the  seniors  and  graduates  is  slightly 
more  differentiated.  Table  9  shows  that  both  the  first  year 
and  graduate  samples  have  large  first  factors  with  the  rest 
roughly  equivalent.  In  the  seniors,  the  first  two  factors 
are  equally  large. 

For  the  freshmen,  factor  I  loads  on  active  (A) ,  competent 
(P),  like  (E),  attractive  (E) ,  effective  (E),  helpful  (P),. 
successful  (E),  aggressive  (A),  and  good  (E).  Because  of 
the  loading  on  nine  scales,  this  factor  has  the  nature  of 
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TABLE  7 

SUMMARY  OP  TYPE  OP  FACTORS  AND  PERCENT  TOTAL  VARIANCE 
ACCOUNTED  FOR  IN  PRES  MEN,  SENIOR,  AND  GRADUATE  SAMPLES 


SAMPLE 

TYPE  OP  FACTOR 

%  VARIANCE 
ACCOUNTED 

Freshmen 

I  General-Evaluative 

II  General-Dynamic 

51.9 

Seniors 

I  Undifferentiated 

II  Dynamic 

III  Evaluative 

52.3 

Graduates 

I  Interpersonal 

II  Evaluative 

III  Dynamic 

IV  Independency 

V  Masculinity 

71.2 

\ 
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being  a  general  factor.  However,  it  loads  fairly  highly  on 
five  evaluative  scales  and  thus,  for  reasons  already  given, 
will  be  called  genera 1-evaluat ive .  Factor  II  loads  on 
attractive  (E) ,  flexible  (P),  wide  (A),  and  fair  (E).  How¬ 
ever,  because  of  the  very  high  loading  on  fair  and  the  fairly 
high  loading  on  wide,  it  is  termed  a  democratic  factor  be¬ 
cause  of  this  emphasis  on  comprehensiveness  and  fairness. 

Factor  III  has  loadings  on  important  (E)  and  feminine  (P) , 
and  comes  very  close  on  friendly  (A) ,  Since  there  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  high  loading  on  feminine  (.890)  and  because  of  the 
other  two  traits,  importance  and  friendliness ,  which  are  ass¬ 
ociated  with  femininity,  this  is  called  a  femininity  factor. 
Factor  IV  had  only  low  but  significant  loadings  on  three  scales 
and  seemed  to  contribute  little  in  the  way  of  psychological 
meaningfulness. 

With  the  seniors  factor  I  loaded  on  important  (E) ,  cool  (A), 
helpful  (P),  depressing  (A),  strong  (P),  and  good  (E) .  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  presence  of  high  loadings  on  scales  which  log¬ 
ically  seem  to  conflict,  this  was  termed  a  neurotic  factor. 

For  example,  the  Faculty  is  considered  good,  but  also  de¬ 
pressing,  It  is  considered  important,  helpful  and  strong, 
but  also  cool.  In  other  words,  there  appears  to  be  some 
ambivalence  in  this  factor.  Factor  II  loads  on  active  (A), 
incompetent  (P),  dislike  (E),  large  (P) ,  effective  (E), 
successful  (E) ,  and  fair  (E).  Since  the  greatest  number  of 
scales  are  evaluative  and  these  contain  some  of  the  highest 
loadings  it  is  called  an  eva luative  factor.  Factor  III  is  a 
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TABLE  8 


SUMMARY  OP  THE  PERCENT  TOTAL  VARIANCE  ACCOUNTED  FOR  BY 
EACH  FACTOR  IN  THE  EXTRAVERSION  AND  INTROVERSION  SAMPLES 


UNROTATED 

--  EXTRAVERSION 

SAMPLE 

i 

II 

hi 

IV 

V 

%  VAKIANCE 
ACCOUNTED 

h2 

Freshman 

49.6 

11.0 

8.17 

6.72 

5.36 

80.9 

84.7 

Seniors 

51.0 

11.7 

9.85 

5.93 

— 

78.5 

86.8 

Graduates 

47.0 

10.3 

8.20 

6.52 

5.85 

78.9 

81.9 

UNROTATED 

—  INTROVERSION 

Freshmen 

59.1 

9.97 

8.34 

— 

77.4 

89.2 

Seniors 

51.1 

12.8 

7.66 

5. -31 

76.9 

85 . 6 

Graduates 

58o4 

12.2 

7.36 

6.55 

85.0 

92.7 

— 
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potency  factor  because  the  loadings  stress  the  potency  scales: 
rigid  (P),  wide  (A),  and  masculine  (P).  Factor  IV  seems  to 
contribute  little  in  the  way  of  meaning. 

For  the  graduates,  factor  I  loads  on  active  (A),  competent 
(P),  like  (E) ,  friendly  (A),  attractive  (E) ,  wide  (A),  eff¬ 
ective  (E) ,  helpful  (P),  fair  (E) ,  successful  (E)  and  good 
(E).  Again,  this  appears  to  be  a  general  factor,  loading  on 
eleven  scales,  but  because  some  of  the  largest  loadings  occur 
on  the  six  evaluative  scales  it  is  termed  a  general-evaluative 
factor,  as  already,  discussed.  Factor  II  emphasizes  these 
scales:  active  (A),  masculine  (P),  exciting  (A),  strong 
(P),  and  aggressive  (A).  Because  these  are  traits  usually 
associated  with  masculinity,  and  because  of  their  high  load¬ 
ings,  it  is  called  a  masculinity  factor.  Factor  III  loads  on 
competent  (P),  like  (E) ,  attractive  (E),  and  good  (E),  and  is 
predominantly  an  evaluative  factor.  Factor  IV  loads  highly 
on  democratic  (?) ,  and  large  (P)  and  so  is  termed  a  potency 
factor. 

As  for  the  extraversion  sample,  Table  8  indicates  the  emergence 
of  a  large  general  factor,  accounting  for  half  the  total 
variance  in  the  unrotated  matrix.  In  mathematical  terms  the 
space  for  the  seniors  seems  to  be  less  differentiated,  although 
the  percent  total  variance  accounted  for  is  about  the  same  as 
in  the  other  two  samples.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  heavier 
loading  on  factor  I;  that  is,  factor  I  is  even  more  general 
than  is  the  case  with  the  other  two  samples.  In  the  rotated 
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matrix,  factors  I  and  II  have  about  equally  large  loadings 
for  freshmen.  In  the  seniors,  factor  I  emerges  as  a  large 
factor  with  the  others  accounting  for  much  smaller  but  app¬ 
roximately  equal  amounts  of  total  variance.  In  the  graduates, 
factors  I  -  III  are  the  most  significant  in  terms  of  total 
variance  accounted  for. 

In  the  freshmen,  factor  I  loads  significantly  on  eight  scales 
and  nearly  significantly  on  two  others  and  could  be  termed  a 
genera 1-evaluative  factor.  Factor  II  loads  significantly  on 
nine  scales  and  nearly  significantly  on  two  others.  This 
could  be  termed  general  dynamic  because  of  the  greater  number 
of  loadings  on  potency  and  activity  scales.  Factors  III  to 
IV  seem  to  contribute  little  in  the  way  of  psychological 
meaning. 

For  the  seniors,  factor  I  loads  significantly  on  eleven  scales 
and  nearly  signif leant ly  on  two  others.  This  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  general  factor  which  is  beginning  to  be  differentiated 
into  Osgood's  evaluative  factor.  It  will  also  be  termed  a 
general-evaluative  factor.  Factor  II  has  some  similarity  to 
Osgood's  potency  factor  and  will  be  termed  this  because  the 
heaviest  loadings  occur  on  democratic  and  flexible.  Factor 
III  is  similar  to  Osgood's  activity  factor,  while  factor  IV 
does  not  seem  to  contribute  anything  meaningful. 

Among  the  graduates,  factor  I,  while  somewhat  of  a  general 
factor,  is  more  distinctly  Osgood's  evaluative  factor  than 


is  the  case  with  the  senior  sample.  Factor  II  is  much  like 
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TABLE  $ 

SUMMARY  OP  THE  PERCENT  TOTAL  VARIANCE  ACCOUNTED  FOR  BY 
EACH  FACTOR  IN  THE  EXTRAVERSION  AND  INTROVERSION  SAMPLES 


ROTATED  —  EXTRAVERSION 


SAMPLE 

i 

II 

hi 

IV 

V 

%  VARIANCE 
ACCOUNTED 

Freshmen 

26.9 

26.8 

9.22 

8.18 

7.50 

78.6 

Seniors 

34.? 

14.7 

9.6  7 

9.29 

— 

67.4 

Graduates 

24.3 

16.2 

15.4 

10.9 

8.70 

75.5 

ROTATED 

~  INTROVERSION 

Freshmen 

32.7 

1 5.7 

11.2 

— 

59.6 

Seniors  ■ 

24.1 

23.8 

11.5 

10.6 

70.0 

Graduates 

34.1 

19.0 

12.0 

11.9 

77.0 
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TABLE  10 

SUMMARY  OP  TYPE  OP  FACTORS  AND  PERCENT  TOTAL  VARIANCE 
ACCOUNTED  FOR  IN  EXTRAVERSION  AND  INTROVERSION  SAMPLES 


EXTRAVERSION 


SAMPLE 

TYPE  OP  FACTOR 

%  VARIANCE 
ACCOUNTED 

Freshmen 

I  General-Evaluative 

II  General-Dynamic 

53.7 

Seniors 

I  General-Evaluative 

II  Indenendency 

III  Activity 

59.1 

Graduates 

I  Evaluative 

II  Independency 

III  Emotionality 

55-9 

INTROVERSION 

Freshmen 

I  General-Evaluative 

II  Democratic 

59.6 

Seniors 

I  Neurotic 

II  Evaluative 

59.4 

Graduates 

I  General-Evaluative 

II  Masculinity 

III  Evaluative 

IV  Potency 

77.0 
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the  independency  factor  encountered  in  the  analysjs  of  the 
graduate  sample.  Factor  III  could  he  called  an  emotionality 
factor.  Factors  IV  and  V  seem  to  make  no  meaningful  contri¬ 
bution. 

Table  10  summarizes  the  data  for  the  extraversion-introversion 
samples . 

Ill  HIGH  NEUROTIC ISM  -  LOW  NEUROTICISM 

In  the  high  neuroticism  sample,  Table  11,  large  first  factors 
are  present.  In  this  sample  the  freshmen  seem  to  have  a  more 
mathematically  differentiated  space  while  the  seniors  and 
graduates  account  for  more  total  variance  with  one  less  factor 
each.  In  the  rotated  matrix,  Table  12,  large  general  factors 
of  approximately  equal  size  emerge  as  the  first  factors  for 
all  levels.  In  the  freshmen,  two  others  appear  to  be  signifi¬ 
cant,  one  in  the  seniors  and  three  in  the  graduates. 

For  freshmen,  factor  I  appears  to  be  genera 1-evaluative ; 
factor  II  appears  to  be  a  masculinity  factor:  factor  III  is 
termed  potency.  Factor  IV  is  a  femininity  factor,  while  factor 
V  appears  to  be  a  democratic  one,  loading  on  democratic  and 
coming  to  be  significant  on  the  helpful,  fair  and  wide  scales. 

With  seniors,  factor  I  is  also  general-evaluative .  Factor  II 
Is  evaluative .  whi3.e  factor  III  is  potency  and  factor  IV 
inflexibility . 
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TABLE  1.1 

SUMMARY  OP  THE  PERCENT  TOTAL  VARIANCE  ACCOUNTED  FOR  BY 
EACH  FACTOR  IN  THE  HIGH  AND  LOW  NEUROTIC  ISM  SAMPLES 


UNROTATED  — 

HIGH  NEUROTIC ISM 

SAMPLE 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V  VI 

%  VARIANCE 

Y? 

ACCOUNTED 

Freshmen 

46.9 

12.8 

9.84 

6.44 

5.42 

81.4 

84.9 

Seniors 

50.8 

13.7 

8.65 

5.38 

— 

78.5 

87.0 

Graduates 

55.1 

11.2 

9.00 

7.47 

— 

82.8 

90.1 

UNROTATED  —  : 

LOW  NEUROTIC ISM 

Freshmen 

60.4 

9.20 

6.54 

5.43 

— 

81.6 

88,9 

Seni ors 

55»6 

10.6 

8.36 

5.64 

—  — 

00 

0 

f 

ro 

88.0 

Graduates 

49.4 

O 

• 

ON 

6.85 

6.25 

5.89  5.24 

82.8 

82.8 

... 
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TABLE  12 

SUMMARY  OP  THE  PERCENT  TOTAL  VARIANCE  ACCOUNTED  FOR  BY 
EACH  FACTOR  IN  THE  HIGH  AND  LOW  NEUROTIC  ISM  SAMPLES 


ROTATED  —  HIGH  NEUROTIC ISM 


SAMPLE 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

%  VARIANCE 
ACCOUNTED 

Freshmen 

28.5 

16.5 

13.5 

10.2 

9.01 

77.7 

Seniors 

30.1 

19.9 

10.5 

9.80 

— 

70.3 

Graduates 

29-8 

14.6 

13.7 

12.0 

— 

70.3 

ROTATED  --  LOW  NEUROTIC ISM 

Freshmen 

32.3 

29.9 

7.46 

7.42 

— 

— 

77.1 

Seniors 

24.3 

18.7 

16 . 6 

13.3 

— 

— 

72.9 

Graduates 

22.4 

15.1 

12.5 

11.9 

10,4 

10.4 

82.8 
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With  graduates,  factor  I  emerges  also  as  general- evaluative, 
factor  II  is  evaluative,  while  factor  III  is  potency  and 
factor  IV,  authoritarian. 

The  results  are  summarized  in  Table  13. 

For  the  low  neuroticism  sample,  the  table  dealing  with  the 
unrotated  matrix  (Table  11)  evidences  two  things:  first, 
the  space  for  the  graduates  is  relatively  more  complex;  and 
second,  the  relatively  large  general  factors  decrease  in  size 
with  increase  in  level  of  study. 

For  freshmen,  factor  I  looks  like  a  general- evaluative  factor. 
Factor  II  emerges  as  a  genera 1-potency.  with  factor  III  an 
activity  factor.  The  final  factor  is  not  meaningful. 

At  the  senior  level,  factor  I  could  be  termed  a  genera 1- 
dynami c  factor.  Factor  II  seems  to  be  evaluative,  while 
factor  III  is  activity .  Factor  IV  is  not  meaningful.. 

At  the  graduate  level,  factor  I  emerges  as  evaluative,  factor 
II,  as  potency  I.  and  factor  III  as  potency  II.  Factor  IV  is 
an  activity  factor,  while  the  final  two  do  not  appear  to  be 
interpret able.  The  information  for  the  sample  is  summarized 
in  Table  13 . 
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TABLE  13 

SUMMARY  OP  TYPE  OP  FACTORS  AMD  PERCENT  TOTAL  VARIANCE 
ACCOUNTED  POR  IN  HIGH  AND  LOW  NEUROTIC ISM  SAMPLES 


SAMPLE 


Freshmen 


Seniors 


Graduates 


TYPE  OP  FACTOR 


HIGH  NEUROTIC ISM 

I  General- Evaluative 
II  Masculinity- 
Ill  Potency 
TV  Femininity 

V  Democratic 

I  General-Evaluative 
II  Evaluative 
III  Potency 
IV  Inflexibility 

I  General-Evaluative 
II  Evaluative 
III  Potency 
IV  Authoritarian 


%  VARIANCE 
ACCOUNTED 


77.7 


70.3 


70*3 


LOW  NEUROTIC ISM 


Freshmen 

I  General-Evaluative 

II  General-Potency 

III  Activity 

69.7 

Seniors 

I  General-Dynamic 

II  Evaluative 

III  Activity 

60 .6 

Graduates 

I  Evaluative 

II  Potency  I 

III  Potency  II 

IV  Activity 

61.9 
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IV  SOCIAL  BACKGROUND 

As  Table  14  indicates,  two  things  stand  out  for  the  urban 
sample:  the  relative  lack  of  mathematical  differentiation 

in  comparison  with  the  rural  sample  and  the  rather  large 
first  factors.  Table  15  gives  the  corresponding  data  for 
the  rotated  matrices. 

From  the  varimax  rotation,  factor  I  emerges  as  a  general 
factor  for  freshmen.  Factor  II  appears  to  be  evaluative, 
while  factor  III  is  dynamic. 

At  the  senior  level,  factor  I  emerges  fairly  clearly  as 
evaluative.  Factor  II  is  a  masculinity  factor,  while  factor 
III  is  labelled  democratic. 

Among  the  graduates,  factor  I  is  general-evaluative .  factor 
II  is  a  masculinity  factor,  while  factor  III  appears  to  be 
associated  with  emotionality.  Factor  IV  does  not  contribute 
anything  meaningful - 

For  the  rural  sample,  Table  14  has  two  things  noticeable: 
the  greater  mathematical  differentiation  of  the  space  for  the 
freshmen  and  the  smaller  first  factor. 

From  the  varimax  rotation,  factor  I  emerges  as  a  fairly  clear 
cut  evaluative  factor.  Factor  II  is  int er p er s ona 1 .  Ill  is 
achievement.  IV  is  democratic,  while  factor  V  is  masculinity. 
Factor  VI  has  little  meaning. 
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TABLE  14  ’ 


SUMMARY  OP  THE  PERCENT  TOTAL  VARIANCE  ACCOUNTED  FOR 
BY  EACH  FACTOR  IN  THE  URBAN  AND  RURAL  SAMPLES 


UNROTATED 

—  URBAN 

SAMPLE 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

%  VARIANCE 
ACCOUNTED 

h2 

Freshmen 

62 .6 

8.73 

6.30 

-- 

77.6 

89.4 

Seniors 

52.9 

12.9 

7.91 

— 

73.7 

86.2 

Graduates 

55.9 

11.1 

9.37 

7.63 

84.0 

90.7 

UNROTATED 

—  RURAL 

Freshmen 

38.1 

12.7 

12.2 

7.68 

5.35 

5.30 

81.2 

81.2 

Seniors 

52.3 

13.1 

8.34 

5.61 

— 

— 

79.3 

87.2 

Graduates 

50.3 

9.92 

O 

00 

e 

00 

6.88 

5.42 

—— 

81.3 

86.0 
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TABLE  15 

SUMMARY  OP  THE  PERCENT  TOTAL  VARIANCE  ACCOUNTED  FOR 


BY 

EACH  FACTOR 

IN  THE 

URBAN  AND 

RURAL 

SAMPLES 

ROTATED 

--  URBAN 

SAMPLE 

i 

II 

III 

IV  V 

VI 

%  VARIANCE 
ACCOUNTED 

Freshmen 

28.1 

19.0 

18.9 

— 

65.1 

Seniors 

2  5.7 

20.8 

18.9 

— 

65  A 

Graduates 

38.5 

15.0 

14.8 

10.3 

78.6 

ROTATED 

—  RURAL 

Freshmen 

20.8 

16.5 

15.4 

11.1  10.0 

7*4 

81.2 

Seniors 

26.9 

17.7 

13.6 

11.5 

— 

69.7 

Graduates 

21.9 

16.7 

15.4 

14.6  12.3 

— 

80.9 
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For  seniors,  factor  I  is  a  general-evaluative  factor.  Factor 
II  is  concerned  with  emotionality ,  while  factor  III  is  called 
flexibility. 

At  the  graduate  level,  factor  I  is  achievement,  factor  II, 
democratic,  factor  III,  activity ,  factor  IV,  potency  and 
factor  V  is  evaluative. 

The  results  for  the  social  background  samples  are  given  in 
Table  16. 

v 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE 

The  hypotheses  concerned  with  homogeneity  of  meaning  were 
tested  by  means  of  a  one-way  analysis  of  variance  (Ferguson, 
1959, PP* 227-40 ) .  With  this  technique  one  may  "assess  the 
relative  magnitude  of  variation  resulting  from  different 
sources  and  ascertain  whether  a  particular  part  of  the  varia¬ 
tion  is  greater  than  expectation  under  the  null  hypothesis 
(Ibid. , p.227) . 

A  number  of  one-way  analyses  of  variance  were  done  to  see 
if  significant  differences  do  exist  between  the  samples  in 
the  variability  of  rating  on  the  scales  when  the  samples 
differ  in  level  of  study,  personality,  and  social  factors. 
Appendix  F  contains  the  standard  deviations  for  all  scales 
in  the  semantic  differential  instrument  according  to  the 


various  factors  considered. 
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TABLE  16: 


SUMMARY  OF  TYPE  OF  FACTORS  AND  PERCENT  TOTAL  VARIANCE 
ACCOUNTED  FOR  IN  URBAN  AND  RURAL  SAMPLES 


SAMPLE 

TYPE  OF  FACTOR 

%  TOTAL 
VARIANCE 

URBAN 

Freshmen 

I  General 

II  Evaluative 

III  Dynamic 

66*0 

Seniors 

I  Evaluative 

II  Masculinity 

III  Democratic 

65.4 

Graduates 

I  General-Evaluative 

II  Masculinity 

III  Emotionality 

68,3 

RURAL 

Freshmen 

I  Evaluative 

II  Interpersonal 

III  Achievement 

IV  Democratic 

V  Masculinity 

73. 8 

Seniors 

I  General-Evaluative 

II  Emotionality 

III  Flexibility 

58.2 

Graduates 

I  Achievement 

II  Democratic 

III  Activity 

IV  Potency 

V  Evaluative 

77.2 

. 

- 


- 


- 


. 


. 


- 


c  ff-^6 


Table  17  presents  the  samples  subjected  to  an  analysis  of 
variance,  the  s-^  variance  estimate,  the  s^  variance  estimate, 
the  value  of  the  F  ratio,  and  the  value  needed  for  signi¬ 
ficance  at  the  .01  level.  If  the  value  of  the  F  ratio  is 
greater  than  the  value  at  the  .01  level  of  significance,  then 
the  null  hypothesis  is  rejected.  That  is,  differences  do 
exist  in  the  variability  of  rating.  If  the  value  of  the  F 
ratio  is  less,  then  the  null  hypothesis  is  accepted.  The 
results  are  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  homogeneity  of 
attitude  as  reflected  in  the  variability  of  rating  on  scales 
in  the  evaluative  dimension. 

Table  18  reports  the  mean  of  the  mean  ratings  for  the  eval¬ 
uative  dimension  as  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  atti¬ 
tude.  A  report  of  the  mean  ratings  for  each  scale  for  all 
samples  concerned  is  found  in  Appendix  G.  To  determine  the 
significance  of  the  mean  of  the  mean  ratings,  "t”  tests 
were  done  (Ibid,  .-p.238)  .  All  differences  were  at  the  .01 
level  of  significance, 

DISCUSSION 

The  unrotated  matrices  indicate  that  greater  mathematical 
differentiation  is  found  in  the  following:  graduate,  extra¬ 
version,  low  neuroticism,  and  rural  samples.  The  psychologi¬ 
cal  interpretation  of  the  factors  produces  some  differing 


results. 
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TABLE  1? 


ANALYSIS  OP  VARIANCE  OP  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS 
ACROSS  THE  TWENTY  SCALES  OP  THE  SEMANTIC 


DIFFERENTIAL 

FOR  THE 

SAMPLES 

INVOLVED 

SAMPLES  INVOLVED 

IN  ANALYSIS 

s2 

sb 

s2 

sw 

F  Ratio 

VALUE  OF  F 
.01  LEVEL 

Freshmen,  Seniors, 
Graduates 

1.45 

0.041 

35.3 

4,99 

Extraverted  Freshmen 
Introverted  Freshmen 

0.01 

0.051 

0.196 

7,35 

Extraverted  Seniors 
Introverted  Seniors 

0,200 

0.02? 

7,41 

7*35 

Extraverted  Graduates 
Introverted  Graduates 

1.12 

0,151 

7*38 

7.35 

Urban  Freshmen 

Rural  Freshmen 

1.80 

0 

a 

• 

0 

17,9 

7*35 

Urban  Seniors 

Rural  Seniors 

1.30 

0,075 

17*3 

7 . 35 

Urban  Graduates 

Rural  Graduates 

0.400 

0.032 

12.5 

7 .35 

Extraverted  Freshmen, 
Seniors,  Gra.  dua  t  e  s 

0.800 

0.041 

19*5 

4.99 

Introverted  Freshmen, 
Seniors,  Graduates 

0.650 

0.045 

14.5 

4.99 

Urban  Freshmen, 

Seniors,  Graduates 

0,950 

0.045 

21.1 

4.99 

Rural  Freshmen, 

Seniors,  Graduates 

1.60 

0.3.07 

14.9 

4.99 

Low  Neurotic 

Freshmen,  Seniors, 
Graduates 

0.400 

0.020 

20.0 

4,99 

. 


. 


TABLE  18 


MEAN  OP  THE  MEAN  RATINGS  OP  THE  REFLECTED  SCALES  OF  THE 
EVALUATIVE  DIMENSION  FOR  FRESHMEN,  SENIORS,  AND  GRADUATES 


SAMPLE 

MEAN  OF  MEAN  RATINGS  OF  SCALES 
OF  EVALUATIVE  DIMENSION 

Freshmen 

2,25 

Seniors 

3*  1.3 

Graduates 

2,76 

;  ,  ItOT 


. 

. 

. 
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TABLE  19 

ANALYSIS  OP  VARIANCE  OP  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS 
ACROSS  SCALES  OP  EVALUATIVE  DIMENSION  POR 
FRESHMEN,  SENIOR,  AND  GRADUATE  SAMPLES 


SAMPLES  INVOLVED 

IN  ANALYSIS  sg  F  ratio 


Freshmen,  seniors,-  0.850  0,035  24.3 

graduates 


VALUE  OP 
P  .01  LEVEL 


6  ..01 
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An  analysis  of  the  levels  of  study  confirms  hypothesis  1  that 
differentiation  is  associated  with  level  of  study.  The  fresh¬ 
men  are  characterized  by  two  general  factors (accounting  for 
51.9$  of  the  total  variance)  which  are  beginning  to  differen¬ 
tiate  into  Osgood* s  three  factors.  In  general,  the  meaning 
is  largely  generalized  and  attitudinal.  The  seniors,  who 
show  only  a  slightly  greater  degree  of  differentiation,  have 
three  factors  accounting  for  52. 3%  of  the  total  variance. 
Meaning  still  seems  to  have  largely  an  emotional  orientation, 
with  the  first  factor  uninterpretable.  Among  the  graduates, 
five  factors  are  found  (71.2$  total  variance),  clearly  evinc¬ 
ing  greater  differentiation  of  meaning.  The  emotionality 
orientation  seems  to  be  decreasing,  with  more  active,  coping 
thinking  presumably  emerging.  Meaning,  then,  tends  to  become 
more  differentiated,  less  attitudinal  or  emotional,  and  more 
active  and  coping  with  an  increase  in  the  level  of  study. 

In  the  extraversion  sample,  the  freshmen  show  little  change 
from  the  freshmen  sample.  The  seniors  are  slightly  more 
differentiated,  with  Osgood's  three  factors  quite  in  evidence. 
The  graduates  show  little,  if  any,  differentiation  over  the 
seniors,  with  a  large  emotional  component  present  in  their 
meaning.  Thus,  in  the  extraversion  sample,  it  seems  that  the 
emphasis  for  these  individuals  would  appear  to  be  on  a  general¬ 
ized  attitude  rather  than  any  specific  meaning.  In  other 
words,  extraverts  communicate  a  great  deal  about  very  little, 
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with  the  emphasis  on  the  interpersonal  relations  rather  than 
on  the  content.  At  all  levels,  then,  meaning  is  undifferen¬ 
tiated  and  highly  attitudinal. 

On  the  other  hand,  meaning  among  the  introversion  groups  is 
more  complex  and  differentiated,  psychologically,  at  all  levels. 
Another  noticeable  difference  is  the  reduction  of  the  gener¬ 
alized  attitudinal  component.  The  graduate  level,  in  partic¬ 
ular,  is  quite  decisive  and  the  four  factors  account  for  77. 0% 
of  total  variance.  Meaning  for  freshmen  seems  to  be  passive 
and  accepting;  for  seniors,  unstable  and  conflicting;  and 
for  graduates,  more  coping  and  active.  Therefore,  psycholog¬ 
ically,  the  introversion  groups  possess  meaning  which  is  more 
differentiated,  with  meaning  becoming  less  passive  and  recep¬ 
tive  and  more  active  and  coping  with  increase  in  level  of 
study.  Therefore,  while  introverts  may  have  elements  of 
instability  and  neuroticism,  they  do  seem  to  possess  richer 
meaning  and,  presumably,  more  complex  thinking. 

The  qualitative  analysis  of  the  high  and  low  neuroticism 
groups  seems  to  negate  the  previous  support  given  the  hypo¬ 
thesis.  Quantitative  analysis  seemed  to  assert  the  greater 
complexity  of  meaning  in  the  low  neuroticism  group;  quali¬ 
tative  analysis  seems  to  reverse  this. 
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For  the  high  neuroticism  group,  more  total  variance  is  acc¬ 
ounted  for  than  in  the  low  neuroticism  group  (77*7,  7 0.3, 
and  70.3%  as  against  69.7,  60.6  and  61.9#  for  freshmen,  seniors, 
and  graduates),  indicating  that  a  more  decisive  frame  of  ref¬ 
erence  is  operative  in  the  high  neuroticism  group.  Secondly, 
more  psychologically -meaningful  factors  define  the  semantic 
space  in  the  high  neuroticism  group  than  in  the  low  neuroticism 
group.  Finally,  these  factors  are  more  differentiated  and 
clear-cut  in  the  high  neuroticism  group. 

In  the  high  neuroticism  group,  conflict  seems  to  be  the 
central  characteristic  of  the  meaning  for  freshmen  and  seniors. 
This  presupposes  the  ability  to  see  the  various  facets  in¬ 
volved  in  a  situation  and  the  ways  in  which  they  might  inter¬ 
act  (i.e.,  it  presupposes  more  insight)  or  it  may  mean  that 
the  cognitive  elements  of  meaning  (i.e.,  the  rational)  are 
in  conflict  with  some  values  (i.e.,  the  emotional)  learned 
elsewhere.  Among  the  graduates  the  conflict  seems  to  be  re¬ 
solved  for  the  time  by  an  authoritarian  attitude.  If  the 
preceding  explanation  is  valid  and  meaningful,  it  could  be 
tested  by  the  semantic  differential  by  having  high  neuroticism 
groups  at  these  levels  rate  concepts  which  theoretically  might 
have  conflict  associated  with  them  (e.g.,  mother,  father, 
religion,  etc,). 

In  general,  then,  meaning  is  quite  highly  differentiated, 
passing  through  conflict  to  the  resolution  of  this  conflict 
by  authoritarianism.  In  other  words,  meaning  tends  to  assume 
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elements  of  rigidity  with  advancing  level  of  study. 

The  low  neuroticism  group,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  re¬ 
flect  meaning  which  is  generalized  although  more  active. 
Although  they  do  not  have  the  richness  of  the  high  neuroti¬ 
cism  group,  meaning  for  the  low  neuroticism  group  seems  to 
reflect  the  undirectedness  of  this  group’s  thinking.  In 
other  words,  because  of  the  low  level  of  anxiety  there  has 
been  no  impetus  or  motivation  to  cause  the  individual  of  this 
group  to  be  discriminating  in  his  thinking.  Although  he  is 
active  (as  the  factors  well  indicate)  he  has  no  particular 
frame  of  reference  to  guide  his  activity  and  is  in  this  sense 
undirected. 

Why,  then,  the  difference?  What  would  explain  the  reversal 
with  regard  to  the  advanced  hypothesis?  Berlyne's  (i960, 
pp. 163-227)  concept  of  the  level  of  arousal  would  be  the 
logical  answer  to  this.  There  is,  of  course,  an  optimal 
level  of  arousal  or  anxiety  at  which  the  most  efficient  learn¬ 
ing  takes  place.  It  would  seem  that  what  has  been  defined 
here  as  a  "high"  neuroticism  group  has  really  been  a  group 
still  within  the  optimal  level  of  arousal.  In  line,  then, 
with  this  theory  one  would  logically  expect  this  "high”  group 
to  have  the  more  differentiated  meaning.  Therefore,  the 
results  neither  confirm  or  refute  the  hypothesis.  Hather, 
the  hypothesis  is  inadequate  and  must  be  extended  to  include 
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the  effects  of  anxiety  on  meaning.  The  conclusion  is:  within 
the  optimal  level  of  anxiety  a  richer  or  more  differentiated 
meaning  emerges;  at  high  or  low  leveD^s  of  anxiety  the  differ¬ 
entiation  is  more  generalized  and  less  well  defined.  The 
results  of  the  high  neuroticism  are  conjecture,  hut  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  from  the  low  neuroticism  samples  partially 
support  this  revised  hypothesis. 

The  interpretation  of  the  factors  of  the  urban-rural  samples 
fails  to  give  support  to  hypothesis  3.  The  urban  sample 
seems  to  have  meanings  which  are  generalized,  attitudinal, 
and  largely  emotional.  There  is  a  strongly-oriented  quality 
to  the  factors.  In  other  words,  the  factors  are  quite  similar 
to  those  of  the  extraversion  sample  and  this  might  probably 
be  the  explanation.  In  an  urban  group  there  would  be  greater 
and  more  consistent  interaction  between  persons,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  so  that  consequently  there  would  be,  as  already  dis¬ 
cussed,  generalization  of  the  emotional  components  of  meaning. 

The  rural  sample  presents  quite  differentiated  meaning,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  fourth  year  or  senior  individuals  who  seem  to 
have  a  generalized  emotional  orientation.  Both  the  freshmen 
and  graduates  evince  meaning  which  is  decisive,  complex,  and 
achievement  oriented.  Of  all  the  groups  their  differentiation 
seems  the  most  stable  and  mature. 
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The  psychological  interpretation  of  the  factors,  then  sup¬ 
ports  the  hypotheses  that  greater  differentiation  is  assoc¬ 
iated  with  level  of  study  and  introversion.  The  results 
reverse  hypothesis  3,  indicating  that  greater  differentiation 
is  associated  with  rural  individuals  rather  than  with  urban 
individuals.  No  conclusions  are  possible  with  regard  to 
neuroticism,  although  no  great  differentiation  was  found  to 
be  associated  with  low  neuroticism.. 

The  criterion  for  homogeneity  of  meaning  was  the  variability 
in  rating  on  the  scales  of  the  semantic  differential  as  re¬ 
flected  in  the  standard  deviations  of  the  twenty  scales. 

In  hypotheses  2,  4,  6,  and  8,  it  was  predicted  that  greater 
homogeneity  of  rating,  the  criterion  for  homogeneity  of  mean¬ 
ing,  would  be  associated  with  increase  in  level  of  study, 
rural  background,  extraversion  and  low  neuroticism.  To  test 
these  hypotheses  one-way  analysis  of  variance  was  used.  The 
results  obtained  are  found  in  Table  17. 

In  Table  17  the  independent  variables  are  the  various  samples 
being  compared,  e.g.,  freshmen,  seniors,  and  graduates,  or 
extraverted  freshmen  and  introverted  freshmen,  ans  so  on,  as 
indicated  in  the  extreme  left  column  of  this  table.  The 
dependent  variable  is  the  standard  deviation  of  each  scale 
summed  across  all  twenty  scales  for  each  of  the  samples  involved. 
The  standard  deviations  for  all  twenty  scales  for  the  samples 
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compared  are  listed  in  Appendix  F.  The  mean  of  the  standard 
deviations  for  each  sample  is  also  given  in  this  Appendix. 

As  indicated  in  Table  1?,  results  significant  at  the  .01 
level  were  found  for  all  the  samples  listed  in  the  table  ex¬ 
cept  for  extraverted  freshmen  and  introverted  freshmen.  That 
is  to  say,  differences  in  variance  do  exist  for  the  samples 
compared,  except  for  the  comparison  indicated,  with  regard  to 
the  standard  deviations  across  the  twenty  scales  of  the  seman¬ 
tic  differential.  To  see  the  directions  of  significance,  the 
differences  between  the  means  of  the  standard  deviations  of 
the  samples  compared  (see  Appendix  P)  were  subjected  to  "t" 
tests  (Ferguson,  1959,P*238). 

The  means  of  the  standard  deviations  for  freshmen,  seniors 
and  graduates  are  1.52,  1.44,  and  1.19,  respectively.  The 
differences  between  freshmen  and  seniors,  freshmen  and  gradu¬ 
ates,  and  seniors  and  graduates  are  at  the  .01  level  of  signi¬ 
ficance.  Therefore,  it  can  be  concluded  that  variability  of 
rating  decreases  with  increase  in  level  of  study,  indicating 
increasing  homogeneity  of  meaning. 

A  comparison  of  the  means  of  the  extraverted  samples  with  the 
introverted  ones  revealed  no  significant  difference  between 
extraverted  and  introverted  freshmen,  but  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  means  of  the  extraverted  and  introverted  seniors  and 
between  the  ex  traverted  and  introverted  graduates  were  signi¬ 
ficant  at  the  .01  level.  In  both  the  seniors  and  graduates 
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the  means  of  the  extraverted  samples  were  smaller.  Thus,  one 
can  conclude  the  lower  variability  of  rating  on  the  scales  re¬ 
flects  greater  homogeneity  of  meaning  to  be  associated  with 
extraversion. 

In  the  urban-rural  comparisons,  significant  differences 
(.01  level)  were  found  between  the  means  of  the  urban  freshmen, 
seniors  and  graduates  and  their  counterparts  in  the  rural 
samples.  Except  for  the  seniors,  the  means  of  the  rural  samples 
were  significantly  smaller  than  those  of  the  urban  samples. 

Thus,  in  general,  one  can  assume  that  greater  homogeneity  of 
meaning,  as  reflected  in  less  variability  of  rating  on  the 
scales,  is  associated  with  rural  background. 

With  regard  to  the  interaction  of  level  of  study  with  person¬ 
ality  or  social  factors  the  results  are  as  expected.  In  the 
extraversion  samples,  the  means  of  the  standard  deviations 
become  progressively  smaller  with  an  increase  in  the  level  of 
study.  That  is,  freshmen  have  the  largest  mean,  graduates 
the  smallest,  with  the  seniors  between.  The  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  means  of  the  freshmen  and  senior  samples,  between 
those  of  the  freshmen  and  graduate  samples,  and  between  those 
of  the  senior  and  graduate  samples  are  at  the  .01  level  of 
significance.  Therefore,  even  though  there  is  an  interaction 
between  extraversion  and.  level  of  study,  increasing  homogen¬ 
eity  of  meaning,  as  reflected  in  a  decrease  in  rating  vari¬ 
ability,  is  associated  with  increase  in  level  of  study. 
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As  with  the  extraversion  samples,  the  same  conclusion  obtains 
with  regard  to  the  interaction  of  level  of  study  with  intro¬ 
version,  low  neuroticism,  urban  background,  or  rural  back¬ 
ground,  That  is,  the  means  of  the  standard  deviations  be¬ 
come  progressively  smaller  with  an  increase  in  level  of  study 
even  though  these  personality  and  social  factors  are  consid¬ 
ered,  The  only  exception  is  the  rural  seniors’  sample,  the 
mean  of  which  is  significantly  („ol  level)  greater  than  those 
of  the  rural  freshmen  and  graduates  samples.  The  differences 
in  means  between  freshmen  and  seniors,  between  freshmen  and 
graduates,  and  between  seniors  and  graduates  are  significant 
at  the  ,01  level  for  the  personality  and  social  factors  con¬ 
sidered,  with  two  exceptions.  No  significant  differences  were 
found  between  the  means  of  the  introverted  freshmen  and  seniors 
and  between  the  urban  seniors  and  graduates. 

As  a  result  of  the  tests  of  means,  then,  in  general  it  ms 
found  that  greater  homogeneity  of  meaning  is  associated  with 
increase  in  level  of  study,  extraversion,  low  neuroticism,  and 
rural  background.  Where  the  interaction  of  level  of  study  with 
a  specific  personality  or  social  factor  was  considered,  it  was 
still  found  that  greater  homogeneity  of  meaning  was  associated 
with  increase  in  level  of  study. 

With  regard  to  attitude  as  reflected  in.  the  evaluative  dimen¬ 
sion,  the  semantic  profiles  in  Appendix  H  indicate  that  in  all 
samples  the  direction  of  attitude  was  in  the  socially  desirable 

direction.  In  all  samples  the  scale  which  received  the  most 
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intense  rating  was  important .  The  scale  which  received  the 
least  intense  rating  on  the  average  was  like,  followed  by 
attractive .  In  all  the  samples  the  profiles  for  these  three 
scales  were  remarkably  similar.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  attitude  toward  the  Faculty  of  Education,  independent  of 
the  factor  involved,  stresses  the  feeling  that  while  the 
Faculty  is  important  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
attractiveness  of  the  Faculty  or  their  liking  for  it  ranks 
as  high  as  their  feeling  of  its  importance. 

As  the  profiles  indicate,  there  is  a  strong  similarity  be¬ 
tween  the  profiles  of  the  freshmen  and  the  seniors  in  all 
the  samples,  while  the  graduate  profile  lies  between  the  two, 
showing  little  similarity  to  either. 

As  for  the  intensity  of  attitude,  Table  18  indicates  that 
the  most  intense  attitude  is  held  by  the  freshmen,  as  pre¬ 
dicted,  with  the  least  intense  attitude  held  by  the  seniors. 

It  had  been  predicted  that  the  least  intense  attitude  would 
be  held  by  the  graduates,  but  they  were  to  be  found  in  a 
position  between  the  freshmen  and  seniors  —  not  as  intense 
as  the  freshmen  but  not  as  moderate  as  the  seniors,  although 
tending  in  that  direction. 

As  indicated  in  Table  19,  there  is  a  significant  result 
obtained  in  the  analysis  of  variance  for  the  freshmen,  senior, 
and  graduate  samples.  In  this  analysis,  the  standard  deviations 
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were  summed  across  the  seven  scales  of  the  evaluative  dimen¬ 
sion.  Since  the  analysis  of  variance  was  significant  at  the 
.01  level,  tests  of  means  were  done.  The  means  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  deviations  for  the  evaluative  dimension  for  freshmen, 
seniors,  and  graduates  are  1.48,  1.35>  and  1.19,  respectively. 
The  differences  between  means  for  freshmen  and  seniors,  for 
freshmen  and  graduates,  and  for  seniors  and  graduates  are  at 
the  .01  level  of  significance.  This  supports  hypothesis  11 
which  predicted  that  the  attitude  towards  the  concept  Faculty 
of  Education  becomes  more  homogeneous  with  increase  in  level 
of  education. 

In  general,  the  analyses  of  the  results  from  the  evaluative 
dimension  support  hypotheses  9  and  11  and  partially  suoport 
hypothesis  10.  That  is  to  say,  the  attitude  towards  the 
Faculty  is  in  the  acceptable  direction,  regardless  of  the 
factor  considered.  The  most  common  characteristic  of  the 
attitude  is  that  the  Faculty  is  regarded  as  important.  Att¬ 
itude  becomes  more  homogeneous  as  the  level  of  education 
increases.  Along  with  this  it  was  found  that  the  freshmen 
feel  most  strongly  towards  the  Faculty,  the  seniors  the 
least,  while  the  graduates  fall  between,  tending  towards  the 
less  intense  direction. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

CONCLUSIONS 

A  number  of  hypotheses  were  advanced  with  regard  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  concept  Faculty  of  Education  as  held  by  indivi¬ 
duals  differing  in  the  level  of  study  and  social  and  person¬ 
ality  factors.  The  meaning  of  the  concept  was  measured  by 
the  semantic  differential  technique,  while  the  personality 
dimensions  were  measured  by  the  Mauds ley  Personality  Inven¬ 
tory.  The  social  dimension  was  urban-rural  differences. 

The  conclusions  with  regard  to  each  hypothesis  are  presented 
individually. 

H^:  As  the  level  of  study  increases,  more  dimensions  are 
required  to  understand  the  meaning  of  a  concept  as 
measured  by  the  semantic  differential.  The  hypothesis 
appears  to  be  confirmed.  Among  the  freshmen,  two  di¬ 
mensions  of  meaning  emerged,  both  general  factors,  giving 
indications  of  the  presence  of  Osgood’s  three  dimensions 
of  meaning.  For  the  seniors,  three  dimensions  emerged, 
the  third  being  the  evaluative  dimension.  As  for  the 
graduate  sample,  five  dimensions  of  meaning  were  found, 
accounting  for  71.2^  of  the  total  variance,  as  against 
52.3$  for  the  seniors  and  5 1.9$  for  the  freshmen. 

With  regard  to  the  interaction  of  level  of  study  and 
personality  and/or  social  factors,  the  hypothesis  still 
appears  to  receive  some  support.  This  was  evident  in 
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the  extraversion,  introversion,  and  low  neuroticism 
samples,  but  not  in  the  others.  The  conclusion  seems 
to  be  that  when  the  level  of  study  is  considered  alone 
there  is  a  definite  relationship  with  differentiation 
of  meaning,  When,  however,  the  interaction  of  level 
of  study  with  personality  or  social  factors  is  con¬ 
sidered,  differentiation  appears  to  depend  upon  the 
factors  being  considered. 

H2:  As  the  level  of  study  increases  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  homogeneity  of  the  meaning  of  a  concept  as 
measured  by  the  semantic  differential.  The  hypothesis 
is  supported.  V/hen  the  interaction  of  level  of  study 
and  personality  and  social  factors  is  considered,  the 
results  still  tend  to  support  the  hypothesis. 

H^:  More  dimensions  are  required  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  a  concept  as  measured  by  the  semantic  differential 
for  urban  individuals  than  for  rural  individuals.  In 
the  main,  the  hypothesis  is  not  supported.  Three  di¬ 
mensions  of  meaning  were  found  among  the  freshmen  in 
the  urban  sample,  the  first  factor  being  a  general  one. 
In  contrast,  five  dimensions  of  meaning  were  to  be  found 
among  the  rural  freshmen.  The  seniors  gave  partial 
support  to  the  hypothesis.  While  three  dimensions  were 
found  in  both  the  urban  and  rural  samples  among  the 
seniors,  the  first  factor  of  the  rural  sample  was  a 
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general  factor.  For  the  graduates,  three  dimensions 
were  found  in  the  urban  sample,  the  first  of  which  was 
a  general  factor.  In  the  rural  sample,  meaning  for 
the  graduates  was  found  to  have  five  dimensions. 

H^:  There  is  greater  homogeneity  of  meaning  of  a  concept 
as  measured  by  the  semantic  differential  for  rural 
individuals  than  for  urban  individuals.  In  general, 
this  is  supported.  In  the  rural  sample,  greater  homo¬ 
geneity  was  found  among  the  freshmen  and  graduates,  but 
not  among  the  seniors. 

H^:  More  dimensions  are  required  to  understand  meaning 

of  a  concept  as  measured  by  the  semantic  differential 
for  introverted  individuals  than  for  extraverted  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  hypothesis  appears  to  be  upheld.  For  the 
freshmen,  two  dimensions  of  meaning,  both  general,  were 
found  among  the  extraverts,  while  three  dimensions,  the 
first  being  a  general  one,  were  found  among  the  intro¬ 
verts.  At  the  senior  level,  three  dimensions  were  found 
among  the  extraverts  and  the  introverts,  although  the 
first  factor  was  a  general  one  in  the  extravert  sample. 
The  introvert  graduates  had  four  dimensions  of  meaning, 
the  first  of  which  was  a  general  one,  while  the  extra¬ 
verts  had  three. 

H^:  There  is  greater  homogeneity  of  meaning  of  a  concept  as 
measured  by  the  semantic  differential  for  extraverted 
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individuals  than  for  introverted  individuals.  In  gener¬ 
al,  the  hypothesis  is  supported.  In  the  extravert  sample, 
greater  homogeneity  of  meaning  was  found  among  freshmen 
and  graduates,  but  not  among  seniors. 

H  :  More  dimensions  are  required  to  understand  the  meaning 

7 

of  a  concept  as  measured  by  the  semantic  differential 
for  low  neuroticism  individuals  than  for  high  neuroticism 
individuals.  This  hypothesis  is  neither  confirmed  nor 
rejected.  Rather,  it  is  felt  that  the  high  neuroticism 
sample  represents  a  sample  from  the  middle  range  of 
neuroticism  rather  than  the  extreme.,  Consequently,  no 
definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn.. 

There  is  greater  homogeneity  of  meaning  of  a  concept 
as  measured  by  the  semantic  differential  for  low  neuro¬ 
ticism  individuals  than  for  high  neuroticism  individuals. 
The  same  situation  obtains  as  for  the  preceding  hypo¬ 
thesis.  However,  one  conclusion  that  can  be  made  is  that 
low  neuroticism  is  associated  with  homogeneity  of  mean¬ 
ing. 

The  direction  of  attitude  towards  the  Faculty  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  in  the  socially  desirable  direction,  independent 
of  level  of  study  or  social  and  personality  factors  in¬ 
volved.  The  hypothesis  is  confirmed.  In  all  cases  the 
attitude  was  positive.  The  scales  which  best  character¬ 
ized  the  attitude  in  all  samples  were  like .  important. 
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and  attractive.  Of  the  three,  important  was  rated  much 
more  intensely  than  the  other  two.  On  these  three  scales, 
all  samples  were  remarkably  similar.  On  all  seven  scales 
of  the  evaluative  dimension,  the  freshmen  and  seniors  in 
all  samples  showed  considerable  similarity,  indicating 
that  their  attitudes  towards  the  Faculty  of  Education 
were  similar.. 

H-^q :  Intensity  of  attitude  as  measured  by  the  semantic  diff¬ 
erential  decreases  with  an  increase  in  the  level  of 
study.  The  hypothesis  is  partially  confirmed.  It  was 
found  that  in  all  samples  the  most  intense  attitude  was 
held  by  freshmen  and  the  least  intense  by  seniors.  The 
intensity  of  the  graduate  attitude  was  found  to  be  some¬ 
where  between  these  extremes, 

:  Homogeneity  of  attitude  as  measured  by  the  semantic 
differential  increases  with  an  increase  in  the  level  of 
study.  In  general,  the  hypothesis  is  supported.  The 
exceptions  to  this  trend  are  the  graduates  of  the  rural 
sample  and  the  seniors  of  the  rural  sample.  The  high 
neuroticisra  sample  is  exempted  for  reasons  already 
stated. 

This  study  has  been  concerned  with  the  meaning  of  the  concept 
Faculty  of  Education  as  measured  by  the  semantic  differential 
and  its  relation  to  various  personality  and  social  factors, 
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as  well  as  to  the  level  of  study.  It  was  found  that  as  the 
level  of  study  increased  more  dimensions  of  meaning  became 
differentiated.  At  the  freshmen  level,  two  dimensions  were 
found,  both  general  factors.  At  the  graduate  level,  five 
clear-cut  dimensions  emerged,  while  the  seniors  were  inter¬ 
mediate. 

The  interaction  of  meaning  with  personality  and  social  factors 
was  significant.  In  general,  it  was  found  that  more  dimen¬ 
sions  of  meaning  were  found  in  the  introversion  and  rural 
samples.  No  conclusions  could  be  drawn  with  regard  to  the 
neuroticism  factor,  since  it  is  believed  that  the  high  neuro- 
ticism  sample  constitutes,  rather,  a  sample  drawn  from  the 
middle  range  of  the  neuroticism  dimension.  With  regard  to 
the  interaction  of  study,  personality  or  social  factors,  and 
meaning,  there  was  some  indication  that  greater  differentia¬ 
tion  occurs  with  increase  in  the  level  of  study.  Whether 
this  obtains,  however,  seems  to  be  determined  by  which  person¬ 
ality  or  social  factor  is  interacting  with  the  level  of  study. 

As  for  homogeneity  of  meaning,  results  seem  to  indicate  that 
homogeneity  of  meaning  is  related  to  level  of  study,  rural 
background,  extraversion,  and  low  neuroticism.  The  results 
for  the  low  neuroticism  factor  are,  however,  inconclusive.. 

As  for  attitude,  it  was  found  that  attitude  was  in  the  socially 
desirable  direction  for  all  samples.  Also,  homogeneity  of 
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attitude  was  found  to  be  related  to  level  of  study.  The  most 
intense  attitude  was  found  in  freshmen;  the  least,  in  seniors. 
The  graduates  were  found  to  occupy  a  position  between  these 
two  groups, 

IMPLICATIONS 

1.  Under  certain  circumstances  meaning  becomes  more  differ¬ 
entiated  quantitatively  and  qualitatively.  This  means 

that  the  three  dimensions  isolated  by  Osgood  come  to 

\ 

assume  less  importance,  while  other  dimensions  become 
more  important.  This  implies  that  other  factors,  than 
those  defined  by  the  selection  of  scales  in  this  study, 
may  have  more  discriminatory  capacity  if  such  scales 
to  measure  these  factors  were  developed. 

2.  The  evaluative  dimension  as  a  measure  of  attitude  seems 
to  provide  meaningful  results  amenable  to  comparison 
across  samples.  The  potency  and  activity  dimensions, 
however,  seem  to  provide  little  basis  for  comparison 
and  appear  to  require  closer  inspection  to  select  scales 
which  will  allow  more  precise  differentiation  along 
these  dimensions. 

M* 

3.  The  results  seem  to  indicate  that  the  generalized  eval¬ 
uative  quality  may  have  been  broken  down  into  more 
specific  characteristics.  This  problem  could  be  inves¬ 
tigated  to  see  if  different  scales  could  provide  more 
discriminatory  or  discreet  measures  of  the  evaluative 
quality. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

1.  Other  concepts  could  be  investigated  to  see  if  the 
results  obtain  or  whether  the  results  are  due  mainly 
to  the  interaction  of  this  particular  concept  with  the 
scales  chosen. 

2.  A  study  could  be  done  using  samples  of  students  other 
than  in  Education.  Different  factors  could  also  be 
employed,  for  example,  ethnic  background,  socio-economic 
status,  or  religious  background. 

3.  A  study  could  be  done  on  the  relationship  between  the 
meaning  of  the  concept  Faculty  of  Education  and  ratings 
on  self  and/or  ideal  self. 

4.  Some  research  might  be  done  on  the  comparison  of  views 
of  students  on  the  Faculty  of  Education  to  their  future 
in  the  teaching  profession. 

5.  The  semantic  differential  instrument  might  be  used  to 
investigate  Terman’s  thesis  that  as  the  level  of  educa¬ 
tion  increases  the  more  feminine  become  the  men  and  the 
more  masculine  become  the  women. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SHEET 


BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION 


1.  NAME  _ _ _ 

2.  DEPARTMENT  (Grad.  Students  only) 

3.  AGE  _ _ 

4.  SEX  M  F 


5. 


NAME  OF  T OWN  CONTAINING  SCHOOL  FROM  WHICH  YOU  GRADUATED 
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APPEIOIX  B 


ATTITUDE  MEASUREMENT 


ATTITUDE  MEASUREMENT 


INSTRUCTIONS 

Here  are  some  questions  regarding  the  way  you  feel,  behave 
and  act.  After  each  question  there  is  a  space  for  a  "yes", 
a  " ?"  and  a  "no". 

Try  and  decide  whether  "yes'1 2 3 4 5 6  or  “no"  represents  your  usual 
way  of  acting  or  feeling;  then  place  an  X  in  the  appropriate 
space.  If  you  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to  decide,  place 
an  X  in  the  space  marked  " ?" ;  but  do  not  use  this  answer 
except  very  occasionally.  Work  quickly,  and  don't  spend  too 
much  time  over  any  question;  we  want  your  first  reaction, 
not  a  long  drawn-out  thought  process  l  Be  sure  not  to  omit 
any  questions.  Now  go  ahead,  work  quickly,  and  remember  to 
answer  every  question.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers. 
This  is  not  a  test  of  intelligence,  but  simply  a  measure  of 
the  way  you  behave. 

1.  Are  you  happiest  when  you  get  involved  in  some  project 
that  calls  for  rapid  action? 

2.  Do  you  sometimes  feel  happy,  sometimes  depressed,  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  reason? 

3.  Does  your  mind  often  wander  while  you  are  trying  to 
concentrate? 

4.  Do  you  usually  take  the  initiative  in  making  friends? 

5.  Are  you  inclined  to  be  quick  and  sure  in  your  actions? 

6.  Are  you  frequently  "lost  in  thought"  even  when  supposed 


to  be  taking  part  in  a  conversation? 
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7.  Are  you  sometimes  bubbling  over  with  energy  and  some¬ 
times  very  sluggish? 

8.  Would  you  rate  yourself  as  a  lively  individual? 

9.  Would  you  be  very  unhappy  if  you  were  prevented  from 
making  numerous  social  contacts? 

10.  Are  you  inclined  to  be  moody? 

11.  Do  you  have  frequent  ups  and  downs  in  mood,  either 
with  or  without  apparent  cause? 

12.  Do  you  prefer  action  to  planning  for  action? 

\ 

13*  Are  your  daydreams  frequently  about  things  that  can 
never  come  true? 

14.  Are  you  inclined  to  keep  in  the  background  on  social 
occasions? 

15 •  Are  you  inclined  to  ponder  over  your  past? 

16,  Is  it  difficult  to  "lose  yourself"  even  at  a  lively  party? 

17 •  Do  you  ever  feel  "just  miserable"  for  no  good  reason 
at  all? 

18  Are  you  inclined  to  be  over-conscientious? 

19.  Do  you  often  find  that  you  have  made  up  your  mind  too 
late? 

20.  Do  you  like  to  mix  socially  with  people? 

21.  Have  you  often  lost  sleep  over  your  worries? 

22.  Are  you  inclined  to  limit  your  acquaintances  to  a 
select  few? 

23.  Are  you  often  troubled  about  feelings  of  guilt? 

24.  Do  you  ever  take  your  work  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 


life  or  death? 
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25.  Are  your  feelings  easily  hurt? 

2 6.  Do  you  like  to  have  many  social  engagements? 

27.  Would  you  rate  yourself  as  a  tense  or  "highly-strung” 
individual? 

28.  Do  you  generally  prefer  to  take  the  lead  in  group 
activities? 

29-  Do  you  often  experience  periods  of  loneliness? 

30.  Are  you  inclined  to  be  shy  in  the  presence  of  the 
opposite  sex? 

31.  Do  you  like  to  indulge  in  a  reverie  ( daydreaming) ? 

32.  Do  you  nearly  always  have  a  “ready  answer”  for  remarks 
directed  at  you? 

33.  Do  you  spend  much  time  in  thinking  over  good  times  you 
have  had  in  the  past? 

34.  Would  you  rate  yourself  as  a  happy-go-lucky  individual? 

35*  Have  you  often  felt  listless  and  tired  for  no  good 

reason? 

36,  Are  you  inclined  to  keep  quiet  when  out  in  a  social  group? 

37 o  After  a  critical  moment  is  over,  do  you  usually  think 

of  something  you  should  have  done  but  failed  to  do? 

38.  Can  you  usually  let  yourself  go  and  have  a  hilariously 
good  time  at  a  gay  party? 

39.  Do  ideas  run  through  your  head  so  that  you  cannot  sleep? 

40.  Do  you  like  work  that  requires  considerable  attention? 

41.  Have  you  ever  been  bothered  by  having  a  useless  thought 
come  to  your  mind  repeatedly? 
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42.  Are  you  inclined  to  take  your  work  casually,  that  is  as 
a  matter  of  course? 

43.  Are  you  touchy  on  various  subjects? 

44.  Do  other  people  regard  you  as  a  lively  individual? 

45.  Do  you  often  feel  disgruntled? 

46.  Would  you  rate  yourself  as  a  talkative  individual? 

47.  Do  you  have  periods  of  such  great  restlessness  that  you 
cannot  sit  long  in  a  chair? 

48.  Do  you  like  to  play  pranks  upon  others? 
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APPENDIX  G 


SEMANTIC  DIFFERENTIAL 


A  STUDY  OF  ATTITUDES  EXPRESSED  TOWARD  EDUCATIONAL  CONCEPTS 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  attitudes  toward 
a  concept  of  educational  significance.  You  are  asked  to 
rate  this  concept  on  a  series  of  descriptive  scales.  Please 
make  your  judgements  on  the  basis  of  what  this  concept  means 
to  you.  Think  in  terms  of  the  entire  educational  system 
rather  than  of  a  particular  area  or  school.  Make  your  ratings 
on  each  of  the  scales  in  order. 

Here  is  how  you  are  to  use  the  scales: 

If  you  feel  that  the  concept  at  the  top  of  the  page  is  very 
closely  related  to  one  end  of  the  scale,  you  should  place 
your  check-mark  as  follows: 

fair  X  :  _ _ :  __ :  .  :  _ _ : .  : unfa i  r 

OR 

fa ir  ,  j  :  _  JC  _  unfair 

If  you  feel  that  the  concept  is  quite  closely  related  to 
one  or  the  other  end  of  the  scale  (but  not  extremely)  ,  you 
should  place  your  check-mark  as  follows: 

strong  :  X  : _ :  :  :  : _  weak 

OR 

s  t r ong  _ j  X  :  _  _  weak 

If  the  concept  seems  only  slightly  related  to  one  aide  as 
opposed  to  the  other  side  (but  is  not  really  neutral)  ,  then 
you  should  check  as  follows: 

active  _ _ : _ :  X  :  :  _ :  : _ _  passive 

OR 

:  X  : _ j _  passive 


active 
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If  you  consider  the  concept  to  be  neutra  1  on  the  scale,  both 
sides  of  the  scale  equally  associated  with  the  concept,  or 
if  the  scale  is  completely  irrelevant,  unrelated  to  the  con¬ 
cept,  then  you  should  place  your  check-mark  in  the  middle 
space: 

safe  _  :  :  :  X  :  : :  _ _ __  dangerous 


IMPORTANT: 

1.  Place  your  check-marks  in  the  middle  of  spaces,  not 

on  the  boundaries: 

THIS  NOT  THIS 

x 

X*  •  •  •  •  • 

2.  Be  sure  you  check  every  scale  for  each  concept  — 

DO  NOT  OMIT  ANY- 

3.  Never  put  more  than  one  check-mark  on  a  single  scale. 

Sometimes  you  will  feel  as  though  you've  had  the  same  item 
before  on  the  test.  This  will  not  be  the  ca.se,  so  do  not 
look  back  and  forth  through  the  items.  Do  not  try  to  re¬ 
member  how  you  checked  similar  items  earlier  in  the  test, 
MAKE  EACH  ITEM  A  SEPARATE  AND  INDEPENDENT  JUDGEMENT.  Work 
at  fairly  high  speed  through  this  test.  Do  not  worry  or 
puzzle  over  individual  items.  It  is  your  first  impressions, 
the  immediate  "feelings"  about  the  items  that  we  want.  Cn 
the  other  hand,  please  do  not  be  careless,  because  we  want 
your  true  impressions. 
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FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 


active 

incompetent 

like 

important 

cool 

hostile 

democratic 

attractive 

large 

rigid 

wide 

effective  _ 
helpful 
unfair 
successful 
masculine  __ 
depressing 
weak 

aggressive  _ 
good 


passive 

competent 

dislike 

trivial 

warm 

friendly 

autocratic 

repulsive 

small 

flexible 

narrow 

ineffective 

useless 

fair 

unsuccessful 

feminine 

exciting 

strong 

un  ent  erpr i s ing 
bad 
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APPENDIX  D 


UNROTATED  MATRICES 


To  aid  in  understanding  the  tables,  please  note  the 
following: 

1.  A  decimal  point  is  to  be  read  in  front  of  the  load 
ings  given  in  the  matrices;  e.g*  read  733  as  ,7 33 «  The 
decimal  points  were  omitted  for  convenience  and  neatness 

2.  The  numbers  1  -  20  in  the  extreme  left  column 
refer  to  the  scales  of  the  semantic  differential  as 
listed  in  Table  5>  p.^7« 
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APPENDIX  E 


ROTATED  MATRICES 


To  aid  in  understanding  the  tables,  please  note  the 
following: 

1.  A  decimal  point  is  to  be  read  in  front  of  the 
loadings  given  in  the  matrices;  e.g.  read  733  as  .733. 

The  decimal  points  were  omitted  for  convenience  and  neat¬ 
ness. 


2.  The  numbers  1  -20  in  the  extreme  left  column 
refer  to  the  scales  of  the  semantic  differential  as 
listed  in  Table  5,  p.^7. 

3.  Only  those  factors  in  the  unrotated  matrices 

in  Appendix  D  which  had  aigenvalues  of  1.000  or  greater 
were  selected  in  the  rotated  matrices  in  this  Appendix 
for  interpretation, 

4.  Only  those  factor  loadings  of  .500  or  greater 
were  used  in  interpretation.  These  are  underlined,  for 
quick  identification. 
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APPENDIX  F 


STANDARD  DEVIATION  OP 
RATINGS  ON 


SEMANTIC  DIFFERENTIAL 


Please  note: 


A  decimal  point  is  to  be  read  between  the  first  and 
second  digits  of  the  triads  reported;  e.g.  l6l  is  to 
be  read  as  a  standard  deviation  of  1.61. 
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APPENDIX  G- 


MEAN  RATING  ON  SEMANTIC 


DIFFERENTIAL  SCALES 


Please  note: 


1.  A  decimal  point  is  to  be  read  between  the  first 
and  second  digits  of  the  triads  reported;  e.g.  262  is  to 
be  read  as  a  mean  of  2.62. 

2.  The  mean  ratings  of  the  scales  have  been  reflected 

so  that  all  scales  report  polarity  as  going  from  the  socially 
acceptable  to  the  socially  unacceptable  direction. 
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APPENDIX  H 


SEMANTIC  PROFILES 
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